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ROYAL \L ACADEMY 0} OF F ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR: SQUARE. 


iven to the Members and 

TMACOTT, R.A., the 
na Ay ECTURE on MON- 
o'clock, and his 


~ > nal the Arve, VECTURE on 
vere on and the succeeding Lectures 


TOTICE is sna 
= \ Students, _ “a will a his mata ys 


Ay re at 8 o'eh 
NEXT, 

wing Thursdays. 

aathedre following Tha HENRY HOWARD, B.A. Sec._ 


ION CARTOONS—NOTICE is 
ART. “UN en that the EXHIBITION will | i E THIS 
othe 1th. ).—Artiasts are req send for their 
p= a ray, the A a y next, the 16th AF 17th instant, 
W 
sc tar oa GEORGE GODWIN.) 
LEWIS POCOCcK 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 











7) RCHITECTS. —NOTICE is hereby given that 

AANbetrgen pitt JOHN BEANE, ol ge 
A e 

St ak fotos afternoon poosiael isely, to DISTRIBUTE 

DIV DEN DS which shall have | ing the preceding 

the sum Wd, —_ maae © ct'S per Cent. Ban py Anasitios. | a 


Ws and MCHPLDIEN, of De- 
at the Museum, =. ana must be 


vered th r 4 + Saturday, the lith of 
appilent can be received. 





pes PAINTING. —The discovery of this 


teresting study enables ils unacquainted with Gromting 
: w of the art in three lessons. Mr. T. RK 


of one hour. 
pda cushli pil, in his viene from a peel 


ng & pu 
" eady as? Phe eye ma 
ape same as correctly, with a 
had 
aly in vaop? ay oe for on 


he change of of 14 lis, Melis 6d. 
wea We. Mr. King Dra Drawing Academy, 5, Church-row, Islington, or 


“Mr. King has nucoceded in making a discovery in painting, 
which, for its el lar ease of a compliohasent, and rare 
beauty. is deservi ‘of ‘mug praise. ”"—Bright on Guar Guardian, 

PAINTED GLASS, 


E Subscribers, who have been appointed to 
farnish the PAINTED GLASS for the WINDOWS of the 


BALLANTINE & ALLAN, 
42 Edin 


ARTNER WANTED in a DISSENTERS’ | 
SCHOOL, of high repute and long standing, } 5 bay 
average number of pupils for the last — years has fty. 
party to assist in the general branches of education, oe 
—_— co yon 80 ——_ for och Dupil, ty an apes. yee der tpost 
ne but responsible parties need apply.— ress ng r ( 
sid) to C., pe of Messrs, Simpkin, arshall & C = 


bay ee bee and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Editio™ 
are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
be paid in London, 28 fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 


NY INERAL SPA “OF BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
in contractions and lameness arising from the above disorders ; in 
sprains or other local injuries; in all cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
and glandular ea eg ey and uterine affections, as well as in 





tationers* -hall-court, London. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 


WANTED a respectable by I havi Pousins 
Ornamental Writing, as an OUT. ReRTICLED tal 
2 a LITHOGRAPHE A oan suelo requ: 


moderate 
id} to A. B., care of T. Taylor, Esq. Surgeon, 21, Gast 
Titehiteld street 


RITICAL LETTERS.—Letter Second.— 
/ STUART MILL'S nl yr wand LOGIC, and Misconceptions 
relative to the Fundamenta of Geo: etry, Scholastic and Eccle- 
siastic yoy &c. By ve R. P. PRA R HALLE, Originator 
Ef Beet ag ic, ke, &c., and Editor of the * Britannic Censor.’ 


Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 


MORNINGTON HOUSE, TurnHaM GREEN. 
‘The system of Education pursued at this Establishment, 
com) reherding both the preparatory and higher courses, includes 
T that is is necessary to the formation of the well principled and 
slhished scholar. + governing aoe pm of the method of in- 
n — exhibited in the theological and philosophic works of 
the Head Master, Mr. Fraser pate. The preparatory department 
by Mrs. Chatburn. Terms, 30 Guineas.—Two Parlour Boarders are 
receivable for preparation for Cambridge, the East India or Mili- 
tary Colleges. Terms, 60 Guineas. 


‘0 SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS, LECTURERS, 
SCHOOLS, &.—CHARLES BUTTON, Operative and 
Manufacturing Chemist, 146, ae Bars, London (late Dymond 
& Co.) has this day published. wer +. 6d.; or post free, 
A_NEW and DES SCRIPTIV CATALOGUE of CHEMICAL 
RATUS, &c., illustrated = several hundred En- 
Th he Cataiogue i is ag alphabetically, 4 ae 
rlin Dresden Porcelain for chemtent and other purposes ; 
German and other Foreign A pparatus for Organi ¢ Analysis; Fur- 
naces ; Crucibles ; 3;P lectrotypic, and 
Magneto-Electrical Apparatus. Also a new and revi 
—— 9 and Reagents, in which a considerable reduction has 


= made. 
on ye List ee ott pm sor by forward [Sey enone wie ¢ » 
emi may be is, or by forwardin 
C. Button has always in stock a quantit: ‘of Anhydrous Ph Phos. 
phoric Acid and Pure’ ime for Den 

















0 the female sane 5 they are also most 
beneticial in hypoch hondviacel and hysteri fections, and_in 
general disordered health, with imgeized = powers. The 
and surgeons, inclu ing Sir James Clark, 

Ty Crichton, ton, Sir James ae. Dr. Gran- 

ville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, Sir Astley Cooper, 1 Benjam in 
Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c, have testified to the "highly valuable 
curative properties of these elmapal waters, which is further evi- 
denced by the large and increasing number of invalids who annually 

resort with such — benefit to these mineral springs 

The Baths and mp-Rooms are wagoetienshiy © the most —~ 
gant and complete in Europe, and have been recently — up and 
refurnished with every possible comfort and accommod: 

Rath is now reach m London (by the Great W estern Rail- 
way) in 24 hours, from Exeter in 14 hour, and is admirably suited 
for the residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
ments and recreations of the metropolis with the pure air and in- 
vigorating breezes of the country. 

essrs. Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Pemp 
Roos and Baths, of whom every information may he | obtaine 


‘LAMORGANSHIRE TONTINE, 
CAPITAL £65, ~ \ 6,500 SHARES of £10 each. 
Deposit £2 ‘os, per Share. 
Trustees. 
Thomas Mann, Esq. General - ~ aed Office, Somerset House. 
Richard Thomas Gore, Esq “square, . 
Christopher Shapland, ie t, Sneed Park, Bristol. 
Solicitors, 
Edward Jay, Esa. 4, Princes-buildings, Bath. 
Edward Smith, Esq. 5, — -lane, London. 


Achat 
Mr. R. P. iamea,? North Parade, Bath, 


Stuckey’s Banking Com ompas “Bath and Bristol. 
Jones, Loyd & Co. Loth ury, London. 
Ro urtis & Co. 15, Lombard-street, London. 


A onsite portion of shares in this Tontine having been 
appropriated to between 150 to 200 highly respectable parties (in 
various numbers), the remaining shares will be allotted to approved 
applicants. The subject of this Tontine is a valuable freehold pro- 
perty, producing a rental of 3,000/, per annum ; let on lease fora 
term of 21 years, from Yannary, 1845, to highly responsible tenants. 

Each share of 10/. will entitle the holder to nominate a separate 
life (either male or female) ; or any number of shares may be taken 
on the same life, which life must not be under 65 years. A list of 
nominees is provided for those parties who may wish to select 








NAMENTS for the Drawing-room, Livery, 

BRONZE. J SERS ATE SPAR consisting’ ae 
wae ¢ a he ips, Candlesticks, I q » Sia 
“inperted —— mee by J. 





INCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, noth or nllings and 
Walls, Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMP: 456, West 
Sees Seeilews-cpenn— Fhe same are oa A pn for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 
ARMS AND CRESTS PRINTED IN COLOURS FOR 
BOOK PLATES, &c. 


ESSRS. HARRISON & SONS, Professors 
and Emblazoners of Heraldry, mes now execute by their new 
ieptien COATS OF ARMS and CRESTS, in hly-burnished 
pold and splendid blazon ar. for book plates, ¢., at the same 
mateasan ordivary print, ani : to their specimens of em- 
-f— at the Royal Commission of Fine 

= B. A rocured and emblazoned on vellum, oe by 

& x 2. "Great Portland-street, Portland-place. 


Mm SOWERBY, 50, Great Russell-street, 
begs to announce that he has just eooeived for 
Alehitrivo caso INSECTS of all ¢ >, MA 
ix 1A. i are all in met = ition, and ral be 
ble terms, for 


est cond 
“A A focamertinent of MINERALS and SHELLS constantly 


Thesaurus Conchyliorum, Part VL, and Mineral 
Conchology, No. 113, are now ready. 


PETRIFACTIONS FOR SALE. 
an ti the wor, ‘which belonged to the late OBEREORST: 
© Specimens of 











4 ae ‘ony, is to be disposed of. It contains 

uniques, in sn which the inter Woods, maw atthem : fe benauially din 

Siri fannie pticrietina Lae b 
sddremed, * Pr “ Professor Cotta, Freiberg, Saxon 


TO THE TRADE. 
T° BE DISPOSED OF, the Custom of Fifteen 


untry Hers, the united t 
paymenie averages 10002. a year, on “which b ischanaed @ Feta 
Daten 001 accounts are | 4 Month and Garay. ——_ 

a the etse of a desire to transfer same. 
AB, care of Mr. 8. Gilbert, 31 and 52, —-4 — 


PPRENTIC : 
A SRENTICE to a WHOLESALE BOOK 


ED,a 2 respesteile , intell: and acti 
ePacrenter OUT. ge = APPRED TICE to a W ~ House 


blited youth t te Re ee ve & excellent tl of the for a well 


at sapere trade, ae he would be un : 
empermene 


eaters Perucster neg APPLY by by iether tes ign a a 


























Tables, 

Pana ie an a tar ap 
tudents in Geo or can be suppli 

ith BE) iif these interesting Soomabes 


of science, at 2, 5,10, 20, to 50 guineas each ; togethe: or with om exten 
sive oopremens of Shells, Minerals and Fossils ; Geological Models, 
a ammers, "ke. 

at, gives Private fasvaction in Mineralogy, with a 
view to facilitate the study of Geology 


Four per cent, par ae annum will be paid on all such shares for the 
first ope ther the life of gt YY continues 
drops. Att re ceplratin yy, that dropped lives will te 
expunged, ond the net rental of the property| be annually divided 
h whose survive, This will give 

Stenanel a isaaag dividend to such shareholders. For example 
—when the — are red) to 200 shares of 10/, each, the dividend 
will be 132, per per annum ; when 100, 26/.; and when 25. 25, 
1041. ; which will be annually paid to each individual shareholder - ; 

nd will thus continue to increase, until this valuable property 
falls into the prmenen of the shareholder, or shareholders, whose 
nominee shall be the longest survivor. 

Applications for prospectuses or shares may be made to the 
Solicitors, or to the Actuary. 








Te E LINN/EAN PRESS.—Messrs. REEVE, 
Broturns, will be happy to treat with the Trade for the 
fre. of ¥ or with private eels for the printing and a 
f W ~ on Medicine, ~ eering, Astronomy, 
ifaterai sciences, —_ tes and letter: 
re execu the premises 
ToL The whole of their 
type being of the new Elzevir series of Founts, un pane Cates out, 
and their machinery, including the ‘Albion E Prin’ =~ = 
(Paris) Lith, hic, Patent Cutting, and Hydraulic Presses, = 
of the first order, with t ees. 

The excellence of ther Prin and of the various oguinticns 
of Lithography emplo a b; them for the illustration of Scient 
—- is generally ac! , and they trust _ devoting their 
ies to the t ott is important branch 
of lite inerature, to ee the ‘eofalness of a ‘class a publications of 

has been much d by the i and 


which th m 
costiinens we their production. 
ve, ers, King William-street, Strand. 


HOWE: LEONARD & CO., AvcTionEERs and 
Sa, Gommmames Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 


under their own i — coe 











jon given —— SALE of OLD and st te POURS. 
Pipatiotnotory: rele ohn Miller's, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. | 
ESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, Foreren 


Acenxts, and Acrents to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gontey that they comes 
o0 seasee Comal ments of Objects of Fine Arts, 

= all parts of Continent, for dearing through the © eehons 

ouse, &c.; and that they nmartane the the shipment of effects to all 

parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
orery information, may be had on application at their Office, as 

v 











USTOM-HOUSE.—To Travellers and Gentle- 
carelessness and irregularity 
a < often Cy Soa Se 
ouse, ie propry rs, 
besides other inconven noe induces I, TAYLOR. Custoin-House 


Clearing -st! 
notify to the ¢ that he receives Works of Art, and all descrip- 
tions of ter [oman and forwarding through the Custom- 
House, 2 Gene and too uently rough exami- 
nation of Ks ustoms A a. renders a strict atten- 
tion to the safe Ea: necessary. H.Tayior has, therefore, 
determined personally to papel the repacking ‘of articles 


h his 
in the business for the last twenty- 
py to impart any information in his 
power respecting ustoms 
abroad, free of — btn upon application by letter. 





? v' 5 





——. SOCIETIES. 


Ba.-¢ — 
ready, in su Octavo, 
" 5 r 
Hits FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN, 
This Plan, ey geen pw the facilities afforded by the reduced 
postage, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommoda- 
tions of one of the largest Libraries of the M pe to the most 
distant parts of the Empire.—Sent gratis and post free, to orders 
enclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTL EY, 
Publishers, Conduit-street ; also The CATALOGUE of RE EDUN: 
DANT COPIES of NEW WORKS withdrawn from the L ibrary, 
at very reduced prices, post free on the ree eipt of two stamps. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols, 

half-calf, 114. lls. — Encyclopedia Britannica, and Supple- 
oat, sixth edition (last but one), 26 vols. half-morocco, 114. Lie. 

La sytat complete to 1841, with all the Indexes, 67 vols. 

— Philosophical Transactions, from 1770 to 1801, 

4l. fe tt Annals of Philosophy, complete, 28 vols. 3.— 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 12 vols. 2¢. 2s.— Unedited Anti- 

quities of Attica, royal folio, 14 11s. 6d.— Penny Cyclopedia, com- 

plete, 27 vols. half-bound, 7. 7s.—Quain’s Plates of the Muscles, 36s. 

Kimpton, 31, W ardour- street, Soho.—Bovoks bought to any 

amount. 


QUESTIONS ON LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo. price ls. 6d. 


UESTIONS on the HISTORY and GRAM- 
MAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with an Index of 
Reference adapted to Lathain’s Eleme niney English Grammar. 
By HENRY GREENE .M. 
Taylor A Walton, on Upper Gower- street. 








Just published, New Se ries. Ne 0. pric 
THE DUBLIN QUARTE RLY JOU RNAL 
of MEDICAL SCIENCE for FEBRUARY 1846. 
The First N eae oe the New Series contains, amongst the Ori« 
ginal Communicatic 
a 7 of the. Irish Periodic Medical Literature, by the 


Lithatoy , by Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. F.R.S. 
On te aw —— regulates the Relapse Period of Ague, by 
Grav 
On a New Method for detecting spurious Musk Pods, by J. M. 
Neligan, M.D. 
Op Gutepetion of the Lachrymal Gland, by Charles Halpin, 


Various Reviews and petegmphien Notices ; 
and Scientific Intellige 
} ey Hodges & Suit, , Longman & Co, ; Simpkin 
&Co.; and W. Orr & Co. Edinburgh : Meclachlan, Stewart & Co, 
and Sutherland & Kuox. Glasgow; Smith & Son. 


with Retrospects 
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Sales bp Auction. 
TO PRINTSELLERS, yey PRINT EXPORTERS, 
AND OTH 


Mr. HOpason will SELL by ApOros, at his Great Room. 
192, Fleet-street (corner of C ancery-lane), on WEDNESDAY, 
art oo and THURSDAY, the 26th February, at half-past 12, 


a, rtant and extensive MODERN 

STEEL and COPPER PLATES, Bymonovs 

WORKS: _ CARICATURES, with the STOCK of PROOFS and 
PRINTS, a large of the most distinguished 
Sporting Plates ever ‘engraved. forming the best Works of the 
celebrated Henry Atken, and other “Artists of eminence, including 
2 we well-known sets of Huntings, Shoot Steeple 
Grand Stands, the popular humorous Works of the yg 

toms, ns, illustrations of Songs, Ideas, and Notions, &c. The Steel 
and Copper Plates include the ‘Works of the first-rate modern 
Artists, all of the most attractive nature, pe Ly! Humorous 
be found the Works of the 
Seymour, Heath. sg forming in themselves a complete go henry of 
humour, admira y adapted for home and forei 
e entire ie of John Lewis’s splendid Views =e Constan- 
he ae ie Works of importance. May be viewed, and 














BURLINGTON ee OF FINE 
Megers, FOSTER POOR 8 R iitected 


the Bpsontyte of the late 
r. JAMES D D, of ae ee SELL y 
Avcrion, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDA 
February 18th, 


HE COLLECTION of excellent PICTURES, 
formed at a great expense during the last twenty years, in- 
- the Interior of the  Sesuits’ Church at Antwerp, by Eren- 
and Janssens; St. Mark’s Place, by mametee 3 Tobit and 
thee Angel, by Herrara ; a Sea Port, by Claud Marriage of 8 of = 
Catherine, by . Caraccl ; Holy Family, by Paima 
choice Works b 





Morales, "tase Parrocelle, Town, 
Ricci Vandyck, F. Halls, Wilson, 
Iba, Bramah Viviani, Blake, 
Baitoni, Greuze, Vandervelde, Zeigler. 
Further particulars will be announced. 
PALL MALL 


JEWELS, LOOSE STONES, ORIENTAL PEARLS, PLATE, 
WATCHES, &c. 


Messrs. FOSTER & SON are directed by the Executrix of the late 
Mr. Jone SHEPPARD, of George-st ret Euston-square, to 
Na wae UCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on THURS- 

Y, February 19th, at 11 for 12 (on account of the number of 
bak without reserve, 


A MAGNIFICENT BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
NECKLACE of 60 Stones of the finest water, set trans- 
angel Brooch ; top and drop Ear-rings ; single stone Rings and 
ins, all of tine Brilliants; Oriental Pearls, Rubies, and Tur- 
quoises, and other loose Stones ; a great variety of Modern Jewel- 
lery of the best workmanship, iS with coloured Stones ; 20 Gold 
Watches, Gold Chains, three curious Enamelled Reli ies of the 
Middle Ages, 500 ounces of Plate, Plated Ware, and a variety of 
by age Miscellanies. 
view two days prior. Catalogues had of J. E. Buller, Esq, 
solicitor Lincoln “s Inn ; and of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek-street, 
54, Pall Ma! 


MUSEUM, illustrative of the P: of the Manufacture of 
POTTERY, GLASS, and BRONZE, from the earliest times. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON r their Great Room, King- 

street, St. James’s-square, on MON DAY, March 2, and following 
day, at 1 precisely, 

Tee highly interesting erranged Collection, 
Seemed b; —— George Dodd, E a Semeneneee with spe- 
cimens o tian, Greek, an Etruscan ing with 
those of ‘ne iddle Ages, and with Oriental ra Bu uropean Por- 
celain to the present Say day im series of Bronzes and rare specimens 

of Glos; and a few Boo! 
May be viewed two non ding, and Catal had. 


CHOICE MINERALS. 
Messrs. J.C. & e! vere will SELL by AUCTION, at ir 








Great Room, 38, King Covent-garden, on MONDAY. 
February 16, ‘and following day, at 12 for 1 precise’ TIN 
A N Interesting COLLECTION of MINERALS, 
the property of Mr. Heuland, containing Meteoric Graphite, 
Meteoric Magnetic Iron Pyrites, and many of the newest substances. 
m4 be —— on Prider on Saturday previous, and Catalogues 
a 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS and other PICTURES, 
in a speculative and genuine state. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. Bani} ben are instructed to SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, 25th of February, at 13 o’cloc! 


COLLECTION of PICTURES, removed 
from a Mansion in the Country, and comprising many fine 
Historical Desteaies by a Goints Vandyke, Zoffany, Sir G. Kueller, 
tt P. aly, és. several Sc: subjects, Cattle Pieces an 
I alsoa ce y of faye s large Plates to illustrate the 
Semaantae e Works of of peare ; and some Curiosities and Mis- 
cellaneous Artic’ 
On view the das prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


By T. M, FISHER, on MONDAY, the 16th day of February, 1846, 
and following days, at the Exchange se 7 Rooms, Manc nester, 
commencing each morning punctually at 11 o'clock, 


(THE highly valuable LIBRARY, Ancient Plate, 
splendid Collection of Paintings, Engravings Bronzes, 
Curious Antique Indian an hina Ornaments ‘snd Logg 
d Gilt; Ancient t China Ornaments and Vases 
ected with great care and expense by the late CHa kis 
LEGH, Esq. of Adlington Hall, Cheshire, and now removed for 
the convenience of sale. 

The remarkably valuable Library, which is in oxodient condi- 
tion, contains fine copies of the best Greek k and Latin Classics ; . 
valuable collection o: fitustente A a 

orks, among which are Admiranda coe Ee 
Rome, 1693— Columna Cochlis, Rome, 1704— Colonna Trajana, 
Rome, 1721—Vetus Arcus Augustinus, Rom, 1590; the Hamilton 
Collection, and wear others, all in fine condition. The Works in 

IVINITY comprise the scarce and valuable Works of Doddridge, 
Blair, Stackhouse.  Shuekford, Ww a Calmet, Scott, and others s ; 
in Antiquity, of W Strutt, Monfwucon, ‘Ogle, Grose, 
Sumner, and FA in _ Le ey and Naturat History, of 
Brown, Willo hby, Edwards, Albin, and others ; in Conc: pesaee, 
of Da ‘Costa, Lister, &c.; in Heratpry, by Gwillim, &c. ; 
Soume, by. Bratye. a Sparhem, and others. The Plays of 
8 Otway, Dryden, Corneille, Moliére, and 
— ae) all ‘the best, English Classics ; and & Very curious an 
high! shy of P on various 

r cubdects during the last century, sien in 220 volumes. 

















LEA BRIDGE. 

The JOLLY ANGLERS, a capital FREEHOLD ESTATE, let 
on lease for a term of which 26 years are unexpired, at 160%. per 
annum. 

Messrs. FOSTER & Sonare directed by the Trosess and Executors 
of the late SAMUEL TYSSEN, Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on TUESDAY, March 17th, at 12, in -t lot, 


HE JOLLY ANGLERS, a celebrated — 
and FISHING-HOUSE, delighifany situate near the bri 
on the margin of the river , and ae renowned for health, . 
cheerfulness, good entertainment, and angling. The premises 
are extensive and substantial, and inclade, besides the Inn, capital 
Wharfs, Warehouses, and Stabling, offering an eligible investment, 
which will improve in value every year. Also, a Fee Farm Rent 
of 1. 6s. 3d., payable by the River Lea Company. 
Plans and particulars ma; ned bad, six weeks before the sale, of 
Messrs. Bayley & Janson, 4, nghal natrees 5 at the Mart; and 
of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek- Pvery aad 54, Pall Mall. 


STOKE NEWINGTON. 
PRRREOLY GROUND RENTS, with extremely important 
REVERSIONS falling in at no distant period, presenting an 
wane favourable opportunity for ae Endowments. 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON are directed by the Trustees and Executors 
of the late SAMUEL TYSSEN, iq. SELL b AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on TUESDAY, March 17 7th, at 12, in about ten lots, 


FREEHOLD ESTATE in Stoke Newington, 

the present rental of which amounts to more than 4,000/, per 
annum, including a portion of the best part of the High-street, 
with several first-rate Shops and two Public-houses, the whole 
(with the ex — of No. 10) of the excellent residences in Sand- 
ford-place, and many other detached Houses, with Gardens and 
Grounds, Buildings, Cottages, Stables, and considerable plots of 
Land adjoining thereto, which, on the capieatien of the existing 
leases, must prove of great value. The whole let for terms which 
will expire respectively in 1874 and 1880, at ground-rents amount- 
ing to 235/. per annum. 

Plans and particulars are in the course of preparation, and may 
be had, six weeks before the sale, of Messrs. Bayley & Janson, 4, 
Basinghall-street ; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek: 
street, and 54, Pall Mal 








CLAPTON. 
FREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS, and RENTS from ACCOM- 
MODATION LAND, amounting to 7242 14s. per annum, with 
=VERSIONS to Property of the first class, and great pros- 
pective advantages in 12 and 18 years. 
essrs. FOSTER & SON are directed by the Trustees and Executors 
of the late SAMUEL TYSSEN, Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on TUESDAY, March 17th, at 12, in thirty-two lots, 


FREEHOLD ESTATE, situate at Clapton, 


pto’ 
RIES F ion "lea nine 
Gardens ona Grounds, several Cott and two Wharfs and Pre- « 
mises on the river Lea. The leases of about 20 acres of thel land ex- 
pire in 12 years, when the ground will be available for building, ana 
may become of great im nce. The houses in Clapton-terrac 
fall in in 18 years, and the other geste of the estate after periods 
varying from 25 to 80 years. The whole let on leases, at rents 
amounting to 724/. 14s. par annum. Redeemed land-tax of 21/. 13s. 4d. 
= annum on the houses in Clapton-terrace will be sold the same 
y- 
Plans and pestioutans ma; beat six weeks boise the sale, of 
tome aL. ley & Janson, 4, hall-street ; at the M ; and 
‘oster, 14, Greckstreet 6 and 54, Pall Mall, 





he limits of an soe ent will not admit a more ample 
ion, but it be observed generally, that the whole 
eeeton. aiieine a about 4,000 volumes, is of the very highest 


e 


ithe Pate embraces several very handsome salvers, beautifull, 
worked, pair of table dishes, with covers, several tankards an 
ony cape, table knives, forks, and spoons, candlesticks, large tea 


The Om Parntines include specimens by Rugendas, Hemskirk, 
John De Witt, Patel, De ae Wouvermans, Teniers, A. 
Vanofi, Varelst, De Heem —* ne Hal, Le Duc, and Molinaer ; 
several Family Portraits = Es ES) r Godfrey kneller, Sir Peter Lely, 
hy vote Hudson, and other eminent mas' 

the ENGRAVINGS will be found pereeiate set of Hogarth’s 
Works, fine early impressions; several choice Works of Faber, 
uston, Gavelot, Dingslet, Miiller, and Vorsterman. 

The Bronzes comprise 25 beautiful Figures, illustrative of the 
Heathen Mythology; curious East Indian and China Figures; a 
beautiful collection of Ancient China, comprising Beakers, large 
Jars, Vases, and other ornamen' Figures ; also three Chinese 
and japanned Screens, curiously carved ; four valuable Indian 
Cabinets, elaborately ornamented with fine paintings on ivory 
panels; Lady’s Ancient Work-box, p..4 with amber, and 
adorned with exquisitely carved ivory and a very curious 
and highly valuable collection of Me Lifes. tom the Antique. 

The whole may be viewed on Friday ry, Saturday, the 13th _ 
14th February, at the place of sale, and Catalogues will be read, 
ten days previous, and may, with full particulars, be had on << d 
cation to Mr. Norris, Solicitor, Macclesfield ; or from the "Sac. 
tioneer, 21, » Prinees: petreet, Manchester. 


N SANITY.—The LecTurEs oF Dr. ConoLuy on 
the principal Form of SEBANEST, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 
Course is completed. mber of the Annual bas yd “ 
Tue LANCET was a_i on aturday, January the3rd. It 
tained a Lecture b: molly on THE | NJ ATURE, CAUSES, 
ANDTRES ATMEN oF MELANCHO 
John Churchill, London. Orders for = ‘Lancer are received 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
In a few days, 8vo. 16s. 
COMPANION to the Fourth Edition of a 
a GLOSSARY of TERMS used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, 
and Gothic A a Ch Table anda 
General Index, with Le Keux' 3 Plates to Britton’s Architectural 
Dictionary, and W oodcuts of Inscriptions, &c. 
Also, 2 vols. 8vo. Fourth | much enlarged, 14 12s, 
A Glossar ay. of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic Architecture. 
Oxford : John Henry Parker. 


Just p 














London : D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 
blished, in 12mo, hand Sound & in cloth, 5s., or if in 
extra cloth, gilt p bny 


ANE BOUVERIE; or, essinite and 
Aavenite. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ Mo- 
iS Ti ments,” ern Society,’ ‘Scotland and the 

“ Hi and Valley,’ * Holiday House,’ ‘Charles Seymour,’ 


“Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 
Our own felicity we make or find.”—Goldsmith. 
“ We are delighted to receive another work from the e pen ¢ of Miss 
C. Sinclair, because we are always sure to derive intellectual enter- 
tainment and advantage from her literary labour... .. Throughout 
a strain of eloquent feeling, and a series of instructive observation, 
give force and interest to the one. Oe which we peep with pleasure 
and lay down with regret.”— urgh Evening 
Edinb : William Whyte ‘ _ Booksellers to the Queen 
Dowager, ndon; Longman & as 








dern A 
Scote 
c. 














Just published Lateeorahed by Fischer of Belin, tomy fro 
‘ainting by Paul, price 1s, me 
PORTRAIT of SIR ROBERT 
SCHOMBURGK, Kt. K.RE. Php, i 
F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-stret, , City; and all ul Printaeller, 


NEW —— OF MR. SLADE'S SERMONS, ~ 


rice 6s. the Sixth Volum: 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors, Preachel 
By the Rev. Oy SLADE, M.A. 
= ington Bee — t So of Chester, 
vi ns, ‘aul’s 
Of whom may be had ¢ " former alam eee 
In small 8yo. price 7. 6d, 
ER 4 o N §, preached at BRIGHTox, 
e Rev. ©. KENNAWAY, 
Rivingtooe 4 Paul's Churchyard, and Wate 1 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Comfort for the Afflicted. Selected from Vari 
Authors. Second Edition. 5s, = 


EARLY caongy A ON THE CHURCH. 


e 3rd ER enlarged, of 
HE ENGLISH MOTHER: oo Bene Las 
sonson the CHURCH of ENGLAND 4 
By Mrs. MORTIMER: 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


THE BISHOP OP PETERBOROUGH’S HISTO 
ENGLAND. RY OF 
In 18mo, price 2s, 6d, half-bound, the 7th edition o 
Af PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of “ENG. 
LAND for CHILDREN: in L 
Son. With Questions. tters from s Father to hs 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, ae Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending Library, 
Selected chiefly from the Corracer’s Montuty Visitor In 12mo, 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d, 






















ap lame. price ne 
practi st, “SERMONS 
he Rev. B. E. NICHOLLS, M.A. 


Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow, Author of 
Reading of the Bible. eof =} ote 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo-place, 
ARCHDEACON GRANT'S BAMPTON LECTURE ON 
a TO THE HEATHEN. 
2 ‘0. price 10s, 6d, the 2nd edition of 
HE PAST ‘and PROSPECTIVE EXTEN: 
SION of the anereL., by pisstons to the H 
being the BAMETON LECTURE ve Seas 





E for 1 





‘ontents Extension of the Gos 1—General ( 
and Actual Hi in n its Extensior vOrdained Mea Ee 
tension of the Gospel before the Reformation— Missions since the 


Reformation— Present Condition and Wants of the Church of Eng- 
and Missions—Prospects and Encouragements of our Missionary 
Enterprises—Appendix a Documents and Authorities, 
y ANTHONY GRANT, D.C.L. 
Archdeacon of st. Alban’s, and Vicar of Romford, Essex ; late 
Fellow of New College. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 

Parker, Oxford. 


BP. =a Rigen ey OF THE PRAYER- BOOK, 


price 1/. 16s, the 5th edition of 
HE BOOK. "of COMMON-PRAYER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, with Notes, 
prego and Historical, from approved Writers of the Chureh of 
Snglan 
Selected and arranged by the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT,D.D. 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 

*x* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the Plan of 
D'Oyly and Mant’s Family Bible, issued by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and is Printed uniformly with, and 
forms a suitable Companion to, that w ork. he Canons and Con- 
stitutions Eccl tical t d into the present Edition. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 




















EDITED BY DR. HOOK. 
Just published, price 5s. 


VERSES FOR HOLY SEASONS, by C.F. H. 
eke pies by WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D, Vicar 
0! 

“ This volume may be considered a Christian Year for Children. 
in which the attempt is made, by simple hymns, to express the 
feelings and enforce the instructions, which, in her distribution 
of the year, the Church of England suggests.” — Extract 
Preface, 

Rivingtons, London ; Slocombe & Simms, Leeds ; Simms & Dia- 
ham, Manchester. 


PA gamer ye SCHOUL CLAS»- BOOKS, 
with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
IMUCLID'S ELEMENTS. of PLANE 
GEOMETRY ; with EXPLANATORY APP bin, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. 4 
for the Use of Schools, or for art instruction, 
y W. D, COOLEY, A. 
Author of the : History of Maritime and ‘inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. te 
“Mr. Cooley seems heel to wish to cont adict his own mo 
* there is no royal road to Geometry,” for following in th mons 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the vo lume de 
—= sy as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for for thee nce of their style as for the correctness of theirrear 
‘vil Engineer and Architect's Journal set ar 
is i is the best edition of the Elemeuts which has 
—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and 
attention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily sutra 
iblin University Magazine.—“ The editor has done oy en by 
bedone to make Euclid easy to beginners. —— Chrow 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROP 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED | or, a Supplement (obit 
EY to the Exercises epocnte’ Se oa py ‘ions 
pa TL A and private Students. Upwards 0 
dedvsed tro from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustra! in why 


- mer willbe be ‘ound ofconsiderable value as an aid to teachers ofthe 
Mathematics. oe Magazine. 
p. 8v0. price le. 
Cooley's FIGURES of EU SCL D;; beingthe 
gontoh aan illustrating the* Elements.” with the En 
separately fo for Use in the Class-roo 
spay hittak er & Co, Ave Maria-lane, Jondon. 
#y* Orders received by al] Booksellers 
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A PRESENT BOOK 


blished, FOURTH EDITION, revised and considerably enlarged, with 115 Engravings, 
On Monday will be pu ; feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, P 


HANDBOOK OF 


Decorative and Ornamental, 
Including CROCHET, KNITTING, and NETTING. 
By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlington-street. 


Also, lately published, 


MY KNITTING BOOK. First and Second Series. 
MY CROCHET SAMPLER, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


London: Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of ail Booksellers. 


FOR LADIES. 


NEEDLEWORK, 


1s. 6d. each. 





SCOTT’S POETRY, AND TALES OF A GRANDPATHER. 


Now in course of publication, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PEOPLE’S ISSUE. 
And uniform therewith, will appear, on lst March, 
OF A GRANDFATHER, 
Being the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Both Issues will be completed in November 1846. 


SIR WALTER 


TALES 


R. Capex, Edinburgh; Houiston & StoneMAN, London; and all Booksellers. 





In Weekly Numbers, price Three Halfpence, 


CHAMBERSS EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Sheet of Instructive and Entertaining Reading, 


Consisting of FAMILIAR SKETCHES, ESSAYS, POPULAR INFORMATION on SCIENCE, SOCIAL STATISTICS, 
, POETRY, and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Conducted by WILLIAM and ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


TOURS at HOME and ABROAD, TALES 


Daxvine itself only to a few speculative and controversial , 
subjects, CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL has addressed itself to the 
whole intellectual nature of its readers. While carrying 


information where formerly was ignorance, it has also en- | with an inden. 
deavoured to rouse reflection, and kindle sentiment ;—while | offering about the same quantity of matter as is con- 





innocently ig by deli ions of manners, and playful 
sketches of the less obvious characteristics of man and 
society, it has aimed at impressing sound moral lessons, and 
cultivating a taste for more refined and innocent pleasures, 
especially for those of polite literature. 


CuaMBERS’s EDINBURGH JOURNAL continues to be pub- | Index for these twelve volumes, consisting of two sheets, 
lished at Three Halfpence each Number, or in Parts com- | 


prising the month’s Numbers neatly done up in a printed 


Published by W. & R. Cuamsers, Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
And Wm. 8. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





| to complete sets. 


wrapper, for the additional charge of One Penny. A volume 
is also iaoned every six months, price Four Shillings and 
Sixpence, hand ly bound in emb d cloth and lettered, 
Four of these volumes are now ready, 





tained in Twenty of the usual 8vo. volumes, for E1GHTEEN 
SHILLINGS. 

Complete Sets of the Old Series—the Twelve Volumes— 
neatly bound in Six, price Three Guineas ; or the separate 
volumes, cloth, price 9s. each, are also on sale. A General 


may be had, along with any odd numbers of either Series, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s, 


THE STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By FRANCES BROWN. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
ya em on ground 


The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 


PERIOD. 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Parrapetpnia. 
London: D. Boevg, 86, Fleet-street. 


PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREBT. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY) 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 
Firra Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the a of 
Euclid as is y and ient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 





Il. 
New Epitiow, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tarrp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR "ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By GrorGE panamt, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Ssconp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley's Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Groner Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“*There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits inteiligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 





Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


BAA AAARAADMAAAASASAAR 


PEERS AND PARVENUS. 


A NOVEL. By MRS. GORE. 
Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Banker's 
Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


FOURTH EDITION OF THE 
CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 
By the Author of ‘Maids of Honour.’ 3 vols. 


SEVEN YEARS’ 
CAMPAIGNING 


IN THE PENINSULA AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


By SIR RICHARD D. HENEGAN, 
Formerly Head of the Field Train Department with the 
Allied Armies under the command of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


HISTORY of the CAPTIVITY 
OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in Exile and Testamentary 
Executor. 
Now First Translated, and Published, from the original 
Manuscript, with the sanction of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTO- 


CRAT, NICHOLAS I. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian Subject. 


2 vols. small 8vo. with a full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 
price 21s. bound. 

** These volumes are to be regarded as the most authentic 
and copious exposition of Russia and her Government that 
has yet been given to the world.”"—Britannia. 

**'These are volumes of an extremely interesting nature, 
emanating from the pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who 
has escaped beyond the reach of the Czar's power. The 
merits of the work are very considerable. It throws a new 
light on the state of the Empire; its aspect, political and 
domestic ; its manners; the employés about the palace, 
court, and capital; its police, its spies, its depraved society, 
«c.; the details on all these subjects will be found pecu- 
liarly valuable, as the author has enjoyed ample means of 
observation, and has availed himself of them to the utmost.” 
—Sunday Times. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations, price only 
10s. 6d. bound, 


THE HISTORY OF 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE, 


A SUFFOLK GIRL. 
By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, of Wortham, Suffolk. 


* Truth is stranger than fiction. We have here a veritable 
history, with incidents more startling and extraordinary 
than are to be found in any romance with which we are ac- 
quainted.”— Norfolk Chronicle. 

**Compressed into the compass of one volume, this bio- 
graphy will probably become a standard work; for alto- 
gether Margaret Catchpole was sufficiently remarkable in 
character and fortune to take her place among the cele- 
brated personages of times past.”—Britannia. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with upwards of 1,500 Engravings 
of Arms, price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1846. 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 

“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheap- 
est work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, _ 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Printed for Messrs. Longman and Co. 


1, 
SOUTHEY’S OLIVER NEWMAN, 


a New England Tale (unfinished), and other Poetical Remains. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


2. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume, uniform with Moore's and 
Byron's. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 21s. ; bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. 42s. 


3. 
M. MIGNETS ANTONIO PEREZ 


and PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's ap- 
robation, by C. COCKS, B.L., translator of Michelet’s ‘ Priests, 
Yomen, and Families.’ Post svo. 9s. 


4. 
The OREGON QUESTION EXA- 
YED, m respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By TRA- 


MIN 
VERS TWISS,D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with Maps of North Ame- 


rica and the Oregon Territory, 12s. 
5. 
Cheapest Edition, ‘ 

M. MICHELET’s PRIESTS, WOMEN, 
and FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's approbation, by 
©, COCKS, B.L., translator of Mignet's * Antonio Perez and Philip 
II. of Spain.’ 3rd Edition, Uniform with Mr, Murray's ‘ Home and 
Colonial Library.” (Next week, 


xy The Library Edition, price 9s, may still be had. 


6. 
Mr. S. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE 


and CZERSKI'S SCHISM from the CHURCH of ROME, called 
the German-Catholic Church. 2nd Edition. Feap., 8vo. 5s, 


7. 
GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Illustrated by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8yvo, with W Engravings, uniform with * Thomson's 
Seasons,’ 21s. ; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 36s, 


8. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. Illus- 


tented ty D. MACLISE, K.A. Imperial 8vo. with 161 Designs 
engraved on Steel, 34 3s.; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 41. 14s. 6d. 


*x* Proof Impressions, on cream-coloured paper (only: 200 copies 
printed), imperial 8vo. 6/. 6s, 


9. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey’s and 
Byron's. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; bound 
in morocco, by Hayday, 42¢, 


10. 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGGEDIZ SUPER- 


STITES. Recensuit et brevi Annotatione instruxit GULIELMUS 
LINWOOD, A.M. Christ Coll. Oxon. 8yo, 16s, 


11. 
Mrs. PALLISER’S MODERN 


POETICAL SPEAKER. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 12mo. 6s, 


12. 
PALESTRINA: a Metrical Romance. 


By ROBERT M. HERON, Esq. 8vo. 8». 6d. 


13. 
(Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office.) 


The LAWS of the CUSTOMS. Com- 

plied by Authority, and Edited, with Notes and a General Index, 

y J. G. WALFORD, Esq., Solicitor for the Customs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(On Monday next. 


14. 
M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 
COMMERCE. A New Edition, corrected to January, 1846. 8vo. 
with Maps and Plans, 50s, ; half-bound in russia, 55s, 


*y* SUPPLEMENT, for purchasers of the last Edition, price 3s, 6d. 


15. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
Mr. MAUNDER’S FOUR TREA- 
SURIES, viz. — 
1. SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; 
Il. TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library of Reference. 
IIT. HISTORICAL TREASURY ; and 
IV. BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 


Feap. 8vo. with Frontispieces, 10s. each volume; bound in roan, 
with gilt edges, 12s. 


16. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CLXVII. 8yo. 6s. 


17. 
Messrs. LONGMAN and CO.’S AN- 
NUAL SCHOOL CATALOGUE, for 1846, Comprising about 300 
Works, in all branches of Scholastic Literature. 4to. Gratis of all 
Booksellers, and forwarded, free of postage, on application. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND Lonomans. 





(Fer, {; 
——— 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHRy, 


“~ PPA AAPL cn tt 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 32s. illustrated with E] 
in tinted Lithography and Six Maps, 


THE EXPEDITION 19 
BORNEO 


OF H.M.S. DIDO, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF pip 


With Extracts from the Journal of Jawzs Brooxz, F, 
of Sarawak, (now Agent for the British Government ¢ 
Borneo). ™ 

“ In the first place, we have the gallant exploits of ido. j 

the second the wo 


leven View 


ACY, 


the suppression of Malay piracy; in 
career of Mr. James Brooke, a private gentleman, saili 
seientific expedition to enlarge our stores of natural history. 
pepe. we navete suse = our account the vast and AT 
eld of enterprise which has thus been o 
England.”—Literary Gazette. pened to the commer a 
“This account of one of the finest islax 


ads i A 
tremely acceptable.”—#ritannia, in the world is q. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
NOTES OF A JOURNEY PrRoy 
CORNHILL to GRAND Cairo, 


By Mr. MICIIAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 
With a coloured Frontispiece, and Illustrations, designed 
by the Author. 

“ A book that has given us a very singular pleasure... It j 
book of an artist. A book of sights and pletaren, at ee 
a x that play pou — — Examiner, 
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REVIEWS 


The Sahara of Algiers; or, Researches Geogra- 
" phical, Statistical, and Historical respecting 
the Region South of the French Establishments 
in Algeria. F ounded on the Documents col- 
lected by Lieutenant-Colonel Daumas, and 
ublished by the authority of the Marshal 
uke of Dalmatia, &c. [Le Sahara Algerien, 
§e.] Paris, Fortin, Masson & Co. 
Tus is a useful book, for which we are indebted 
fo the French occupation of Algiers. It con- 
tains a geographica description of the tribes 
inhabiting that part of the great desert conti- 
ous to the French possessions, with frequent 
illustrations of their character, manners, opin- 
ions, and habits of life. As the materials of 
yhich it is composed are derived either from 
observation, or from the information of natives 
familiar with the localities, its general accuracy 
may fairly be assumed. In many respects it is 
an important addition to our knowledge of north 
African geography. It acquaints us with the 
existence of tribes and divisions of tribes pre- 
viously unknown, or little known to Ruropeans ; 
it exhibits considerable towns and populations— 
not erratic or predatory, but permanent. as 
Algiers itself, of which no record is to be found 
on any of our English maps. It shows that in 
the wide districts which our map-makers uni- 
formly leave blank, there is the busy hum of 
life, often the noisy activity of commerce: in 
some passages it introduces us to states of 
society differing widely from one another, ac- 
cording as race, or religion, or language, or lo- 
cality, or political organization prevails, and no 
less widely from that existing in any other part 
of the Mohammedan world. Here the govern- 
ment is theocratic, there it is secular; here we 
perceive unmitigated despotism, there no incon- 
siderable portion of popular freedom; here we 
have the Arab of pure breed rejoicing in his 
aristocratic privileges, there the Berber boasting 
of his high antiquity as a people, even when 
the early followers of the prophet displayed the 
crescent in these regions; ies we have the holy 
marabout assuming a degree of temporal autho- 
rity superior even to his spiritual, there we have 
the man of mixed race and mixed faith, who 
cares as little for the Mohammedan as for the 
Jew or Christian: in one district a community 
industriously cultivate the arts of peace and all 
that tends to domestic comfort; in another the 
true robber of the desert, swift as the zebra, 
ferocious as the tiger, who spares no traveller 
out of his own tribe: in that place the women 
are guarded with such jealous care as never to 
be seen unveiled by any male except the father 
or the husband ; in this they go openly unco- 
vered, and mix with society as freely as Euro- 
peans: here adultery is punished with death, 
there it is av sanctioned by the husband 
himself; while in a third district the dark-eyed 


beauties of the desert come from afar, pitch 
their tents in the neighbourhood of some town, 
— follow the example of the Babylonians of 
old. 


From these observations the reader may be in- 
duced to look with interest on the volume before 
us. We are naturally desirous to learn something 
of the tribes which at thismoment are resisting the 
domination of France. Let us not be misled by 
the word desert as applied to Sahara. In the strict 
sense of the term it is much less applicable than 
8s usually supposed to the regions bordering 
the Atlas chain of mountains. From time to 
time the traveller meets with delightful oases in 
the neighbourhood of perennial springs, where 
the fertility of nature is doubly agreeable, and 


where there are permanent habitations—not of a 
few families merely, but of large and flourishing 
communities. These inhabited places, which 
are defended against the solar Gee and the 
destructive simoom by groves of palin and fruit 
trees, are called “ Fiafi.” Again, there are 
sandy districts, which, being well watered by the 
wintry rains, afford, in the spring of the year, 
a good pasturage for the flocks and herds of the 
nomadic tribes, which encamp and remain on 
the spot as long as any grass is to be found; and 
these are termed “Kifar.” The real desert 
wastes are distinguished by the name of “ Falat” 
—the arid sandy plains, which every wind agi- 
tates like the ocean. Fortunately for humanity, 
these irreclaimable parts of the wilderness are 
much less extensive than is generally thought 
in Europe. The population, therefore, of 
northern Africa, small as it unquestionably is 
in comparison with the vast extent of territory, 
is serious enough to embarrass any European 
power that may come into contact with it. So 
it was with the Romans, so it was with the Por- 
tuguese, and so it is with the French. It is true, 
ieclead that no force which the tribes, even if 
united (instead of being, as they generally are, 
hostile to one another), could bring into the 
field, would be able for a moment to arrest the 
progress of a formidable French column. Ina 
pitched battle, 20,000 disciplined soldiers of that 
nation would be sufficient to disperse all the 
armed men that the entire of Africa could 

tothem. But then we must remember 
that pitched battles against a civilized and nume- 
rically superior enemy form no part of the 
tactics of a native chief. His system is to fight 
only when he is pretty sure of his victory; to 
retire when pressed by a superior force ; to lay 
waste the country as he retreats; to watch the 
motions of the invader; and, when thought to 
be a hundred leagues off, and his troops dispi- 
rited or dispersed, to hover on the flanks of the 
retreating enemy, to cut off provisions, stores, 
and isolated detachments, and thus to inflict 
greater mischief than he would have done in a 
victorious battle. In a country where there are 
no provisions beyond what are necessary for the 
wants of the inhabitants—where water is not 
always to be found—where the roads are often 
impracticable for artillery, owing to the rains in 
winter and the moving sand in summer—no 
European army can long subsist, unless near to 
the coast, or to fortresses well supplied. with 
necessaries. In the Sahara no such advantages 
are to be expected; and, unless the French 
columns move forward to the great towns of 
Morocco, and persuade some of the native 
tribes, hostile alike to the Emperor and to 
Abd el Kader, to maintain friendly communi- 
cations with them, they can have no alternative 
but retreat. It may not be an immediate re- 
treat; it may not be until they have conquered 
more than one fortified town; but eventually, 
if Roman, or Vandal, or Portuguese history is 
to be any guide in our estimate of the future, 
their communication with the coast will be 
intercepted for all but formidable bodies; and 
when supplies are thus cut off, and a harassing 
warfare Tee to be supported in the vicinity of 
every fortress, the to may easily be predicted, 
because it is the result which has taken place in 
all ages. To overrun the country, and to re- 
ceive the submission of the people, has never 
been a very difficult task to a well-disciplined 
army; but to conquer, and retain possession of 
the conquest for any considerable time, has 
never yet been in the power of any European 
state. The French, it may be conceived, will 
resort to colonization, and thus create a war- 
like and patriotic body of defenders. This, 





indeed, is the only true means of retaining the 





country; but what length of time would be re- 
quired to effect this object? How could rural 
labours be prosecuted amidst an irritated and 
hostile population? Evidently, strong and nu- 
merous fortified places would be necessary to 
shelter the husbandmen when assailed by a 
superior force; and would such a refuge be 
always near enough to answer the purpose ? 
Unless, then, fortresses literally covered the 
country, what would be the fate of the produce 
at a distance from any one of them? And if 
intended to be in number sufficient for the pro- 
tection of rural labourers, where find the money 
for their erection?—where soldiers enough to 
garrison them? These are questions which we 
leave the reader to answer. If we are not much 
mistaken, he will agree with us that the perma- 
nent domination of France a hundred leagues, 
or perhaps a hundred miles from the coast, is 
an impossibility ; and that she must ultimately 
rest satisfied with a few strong places that enjoy 
an easy communication with the Mediterranean. 
Whether such an advantage be worth the enor- 
mous sacrifices that have been and must yet be 
made for it, is a question for the French them- 
selves to decide. So much the worse, say we 
(let Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston say what 
they please), for Africa herself, for civilization, 
and for humanity at large. In spite of sages 
who pass their whole lives in nicely adjusting 
the balance of power, we should be glad to see 
French domination as solid and permanent in 
Northern Africa, as we are persuaded it will be 
the reverse. Humanity has its interests as well 
as state-craft. If Northern Africa were really 
subject to a civilized power, and made to unfold 
its natural resources, all Europe would gain by 
the change. Before now it has been the granary 
of extensive countries north of the Mediterra- 
nean, and it might be so again, if those re- 
sources were allowed free developement. 

In the volume before us there is, as might be 
expected, frequent mention of Abd el Kader, 
and there is abundant talk about his perfidy 
and cruelty. Thus, when the people of El 
Arooat had displeased him, we are told that 
he ordered his lieutenant to “kill the chiefs—- 
sack the town—cut down the fruit-trees!” But 
they were too powerful for him. Rising en 
masse they slew or expelled his soldiers, threw 
off his authority, and declared themselves 
vassals of the French. In his rage, he swore 
that he would pluck out the eyes of all the in- 
habitants that should ever fall into his power, 
flay them alive, and make drums of their skins, 
It is not, however, asserted that he carried this 
dreadful menace into execution in more than 
one instance. But the menace, we are told, 
was not lost on some tribes of the Sahara, who 
began at once to fear and to hate him; and his 
conduct to the inhabitants of Ain Madi deepened 
both sentiments. As that city promised to be- 
come a useful base of operations in his encoun- 
ters with the French, he proceeded to besiege 
it—affording no other reason for his hostility 
than this, that he, the heavenly-appointed de- 
fender of Islam, was entitled to the co-opera- 
tion of the faithful in every part of Africa, 
and to every sacrifice which the cause might 
demand from them. The hereditary chief of 
the place, being both a sherif and a marabout 
(a descendant from the Prophet's family, and a 
saint), who was entirely wrapt up in the con- 
templation of heavenly things, and who never 
left his own house, except for the mosque, on 
Fridays, did not seem likely to make much re- 
sistance. But though the attempts to storm the 
fortress were frequent and desperate, during a 
protracted siege of eight months, all were re- 
pulsed—a result owing partly to the venera- 
tion for the holy chief, and partly to the unerring 
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aim of three hundred and fifty riflemen, the 
most expert of the desert. Conceiving his 
authority no less than his honour to be con- 
cerned in gaining possession of the place, Abd 
el Kader, it is said, had recourse to stratagem, 
and the following are the particulars, as given 
in the work before us. He sent an embassy of 
holy men to the marabout, and alleged that 
his only object in wishing for an entrance into 
the city, was the performance of a vow which 
he had made some time before—of worshipping 
in the mosque of Ain Madi. However much 
he might regret the inconvenience which he had 
caused to so illustrious a chief, he could not re- 
cede from his engagement, which was registered 
in heaven; but if, with a suitable number of 
attendants, he might be permitted to enter the 
place, he would leave in peace the moment his 
devotions were performed. Tedjini (such was 
the name of the chief) had too little experience 
with life to suppose that religion could be made 
the cloak of treachery; as a faithful Moham- 
medan, he could not condemn the vow; and at 
length a treaty was made and sworn to on the 
Koran, that he should retire for five days to El 
Arooat, and return to his capital, which would 
then be evacuated by the pious pilgrim. No 
sooner had Abd el Kader passed through the 
gates, than, instead of proceeding to the mosque, 
he ordered every house in the place (save that 
in which he resided, the palace of Tedjini), toge- 
ther with the walls surrounding the town, to be 
levelled with the ground. Ina short time Ain 
Madi was a heap ofruins. But the cry of indig- 
nation from the neighbouring tribes soon reached 
his ears ; hostile bands hovered around him ; 
his convoys were interrupted, and the escorts 
massacred ; and he soon found that it would be 
necessary to break up his encampment, and 
retire to some safer asylum. It is supposed 
that the storm thus raised induced him to dis- 
miss uninjured the son of Tedjini (whom he had 
detained as hostage) with his wives and children 
— it is only certain that he did so dismiss them. 
At the same time he gave his own version of 
the affair to his Consul at Oran, that he might 
stand less odious in the eyes of all the faithful 
in northern Africa. This letter contains a 
somewhat different account, and is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted :— 

To our perfect friend, the respectable and well 
nurtured, our consul at Oran, whom God protect ! 
God having intrusted us with the mission of defend- 
ing the interests of Islam, and of assuming the 
guidance of all the tribes subject to the law of Mo- 
hammed our chief, (may he be ever blessed!) we 
came into the desert—not to injure, fight, humble, 
or destroy the true believers, but, on the contrary, 
to instruct them in the law of the prophet, to reconcile 
their jarring interests, and to establish order among 
them. All of them listened to our voice, engaged to 
obey us, and to receive us as chief to the utmost ex- 
tent, except the son of Tedjini, who alone withstood 
us (God keep us from speaking and acting as doth 
the son of Tedjini!) We conversed with those who 
serve him ; and who were ready to fight for God and 
his prophet; we earnestly besought them to join us, 
in the very words of the Book: but all was in vain, 
owing to this man, of whose conversion we then 
despaired ; and forasmuch as we could prevail no- 
thing with him by fair means, we did not think it 
our duty to overlook his behaviour. Wherefore, 
apprehensive lest we should lose the object in view, 
viz., the uniting of the interests of the true believers ; 
their instruction in the law of the prophet; the 
plucking up by the roots of bad example ; the purify- 
ing of some others who are sadly infected by corrup- 
tion (as every Moor and Arab well knows), and not 
only they, but their wives, children, and dependents ; 
we began to employ the right of arms usual with all 
conquerors ; and as they were the first to attack us, we 
allowed our heaven-favoured soldiers to fight them : 
religion itself commanded me to do so. But when 
they met us face to face, they ran away; and we 
again besought them, in God’s name, to be friendly 





with us. Again they refused ; and thisson of Tedjini 
said—* TI trust in the strength of my ramparts and 
of my city!” Then we invested the place, and our 
heaven-protected soldiers arrived at the ramparts. 
Seeing that the victory must be ours, since we had 
thus reached their stronghold, they sued at length 
for pardon and friendship, which I granted them at 
once, though they had betrayed me many times. 
Thus we have obeyed the command of the Most 
High, which says, “ Forgive and forget!” And truly 
do I hope that one day He will show me favour 
for having thus pacifically concluded the matter—for 
having prevented the effusion of blood as respects 
both men and children, and for having respected the 
women ; for verily our men have not caused them 
so much as to unveil. And we have granted them 
our entire favour, on the condition merely that they 
should leave the ramparts and the town, and go 
whithersoever they pleased. And thus it has been 
done: all have left their habitations, and gone whither 
they would, without harm or hindrance. The son of 
Tedjini left his wives, his children, his domestics ; 
and we have sent them to El Arooat, though he him- 
self has fled into the desert. Thus everything like 
war, everything like dispute, is at an end. These 
lines I write from the house of Tedjini on the terrace. 
I have determined to destroy the place as a warning 
to others. May God give us the victory, and keep 
us from anillend! Oh Mussulmans, pray for your 
Emir, who labours only for your own good! Rejoice, 
and at the same time pray that he may be strength- 
ened! ‘Trust in the mercy of the Most High, and 
read the chapter of the Koran, entitled el Muedna, 
which tells us that the earth belongs to God, who 
gives it to the best beloved of his creatures !— Written 
on the morning of the 27th Shoal, 1254 (Sunday, 
Jan. 12th, 1839). 

The Emir was soon compelled to evacuate 
Ain Madi, to which Tedjini immediately re- 
turned, and which he soon began to rebuild, 
though not to fortify. At present it bears little 
resemblance to its former state. The marabout, 
therefore, though wholly occupied in holy con- 
templation, is not insensible to the responsi- 
bilities of his post. Indeed, during the siege of 
his city, he proposed more than once to decide 
the war by a single combat between himself and 
Abd el Kader. But this was stoutly opposed 
by the officers of the Emir on the ground that 
the contest could not be a fair one, since the 
marabout was supernaturally defended, both by 
his own sanctity, and by the amulets which holy 
men receive from above! 

Proceeding to the south, the traveller reaches 
Gardaia, the capital of the tribe, or rather of 
the confederation, of the Beni Mzab. Less 
dark than the Moors, or the mixed races, they 
have been called white ; but the term so applied 
must be something in the Andalusian sense. 
Their foreign origin, however, is believed to be 
incontestable. A Jew, somewhat inquisitive in 
such matters (like our consul at Tangier), and 
who has long associated with them, contends 
that they are descended from the Moabites of 
Scripture. Such a position nobody could prove 
or disprove ; but their language and their habits 
of life, no less than their physical conformation, 
evince their diversity of race from the tribes 
around them. As a necessary consequence of 
their location, they are Mohammedans, though 
both their opinions and practices differ, in some 
respects, from those of their neighbours. From 
their blue eyes and light hair, it might perhaps 
be inferred that they are descended from the 
old Vandalic settlers under Genseric, or from 
the Gothic ones whom Belisarius conveyed to 
their regions. By the orthodox Mussulmans, 
they are called schismatics, since they reject 
the Sonna, or traditionary law, and adhere to 
the pure precepts of the Koran. Hence they 
are derided by the rest, who, in the true oriental 
spirit, contend that, after death, the heads of 
many among them are transformed into asses’ 
heads. But whatever the obloquy under which 
they labour, they are incomparably more 





religious than the Arabs and Moon, Te 
devotional exercises appear to be someih' 
better than mechanical; their promise is aly, 
sacred ; they are constant to any trust Ke 
in them; they do not smoke; and they hol 
drunkenness in the utmost abhorrence Al 
deliberate sin indeed they hold to be & 
against God, and even inexpiable; and whe, 
a member of the community does so offend, 
expel him. Itis so with regard to what we shoul; 
denominate inferior crimes: higher offences ar, 
more severely punished. Thus the adulteress; 
stoned to death; and her accomplice is scarcely 
more fortunate, since he is very heavily fined 
beat with five hundred stripes, and banish 
for ever.. To remove as much as possible the 
temptations inseparable from humanity, bo 
woman of this tribe is allowed to leave th 
house unless she is so closely veiled as to render 
it impossible for any one to discover whether 
she be old or young; she is not allowed to ik 
openly seen even by her own brother; her father 
alone having that privilege. If one of the body 
leaves his tribe to reside in another, he 4 
regarded as lost, and held to be excommunicated, 
They have, indeed, a supreme dislike to othe 
branches of the great Mohammedan stock, 
whom they regard as unclean, reprobate, cut of 
from the hopes of heaven. They never seek ty 
make converts: if one insists on being received, 
they will not refuse him; but neither will they 
admit him, or his descendants for many gene. 
rations, to the same privileges as themselves, 
In their political organization, they have the 
semblance at least of freedom—their government 
consisting of twelve elders elected by themselves, 
and headed by a chief, apparently with the 
hereditary privilege. But the united voice of 
the thirteen is dumb before the chief of religion, 
the Sheikh Baba, whose commands have the 
force of law, even in matters purely temporal, 
The government is therefore theocratic. 
From the preceding observations, it may be 
supposed that the Beni Mzab are no great 
admirers of Abd el Kader. While occupied 
with the siege of Ain Madi, he wrote formally 
to them as he had done to many other tribes 
and confederations, commanding them to re 
cognize his authority as supreme chief of Islam 
in northern Africa. Was he not everywhere 
victorious? Who then could have the impiety 
to deny that he was chosen by heaven fora 
great work, and that every Mussulman was 
bound to obey him? But lest these religiow 
considerations should fail of their due weight, 
he threatened, if they did not instantly submit 
to them, to behead every one of the tribe that 
should fall into his hands. The reply was one 
of open defiance : “ We shall not forsake the 
path which our forefathers traced for us. Ou 
travellers and merchants, when in districs 
subject to thee, will pay thee the duties which 
they formerly paid to the Turks: but never 
shall we deliver our towns into thine hands 
Come if thou wilt with thy artillery and battal- 
ions, and be assured that so far from sheltering 
ourselves behind our fortifications, we will leve 
them with the ground, that our young men may 
stand face to face with thine. Thou threatenet 
to deprive us of the corn of the Tell,* but, for 
twenty years to come, we have dates enough, 
and shot too; and as for corn, we reap nearly 
sufficient for our own consumption. an: 
thou declarest thou wilt put to death the 
Beni Mzab that dwell in thy towns. Kill them 
if thou wilt!—what is that to us? They who 
have once left us, are no longer of us. For any- 


| thing we care, thou mayst flay them alive; and 


if thou want’st salt to preserve their skins, W¢ 


* The northern parts of Algeria which are alone favour: 
able to the cultivation of grain, and on which many ¥ 
of the Sahara chiefly depend. It isa common/saying, “ 1% 
Tell is our mother; and he who possesses her, is our ‘athe 
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Sa 
will send thee enough of it.” Great was the 
wrath of the Emir at this insulting letter; and 
as soon as he had the opportunity, he ordered 
all the Beni Mzab in the towns subject to his 
rule, to be seized and imprisoned. His pretext 
for this arbitrary mandate was, that the tribe 
had assisted the troops of Tedjini at the siege of 
Ain Madi. But even an African emir cannot, 


at all times, outrage public opinion, which had 
declared strongly for the holy marabout; after 
some time, therefore, the prisoners were enlarged, 
after paying, however, 1 the money they had 
for such a benefit. 


It is worthy of remark that, however austere 
this puritan sect may be in many of its principles 
and practices (in some strangely resembling 
those of the ancient fire-worshippers), they grant 
more toleration to the Jews than any other 
people of Africa. These have their schools, 
their synagogues, their public ceremonies un- 
molested; they enjoy all the advantages of 
commerce; they are only distinguished from 
the rest by a slight difference in the head-dress ; 
and the only return expected from them is that 
they will not insult the established worship, or 
do anything to impair the purity of public 
morals. But they sometimes offend, either by 
the introduction of spirituous liquors, or by 
allowing their women to be private prostitutes. 
Neither is tolerated, even when confined to the 
Jews themselves. The Beni Mzab consider 
themselves responsible for the moral purity of 
the district in which they reside; and when 
they hear of either offence, they hasten to the 
house or tent in which it has taken place, 
destroy the wine or brandy that may remain, 
and expel the frail damsel with circumstances of 
ignominy. In all these respects, they are widely 
different from the Moors and Arabs, who uni- 
formly persecute the Israelites, yet, at the same 
time, participate in their vices. They are cer- 
tainly a people of whom we should be glad to 
know more ; but until their language is rendered 
accessible to European siedme by judicious 
vocabularies, we must be contented with our 
ignorance. They are evidently an ancient 
people for tradition represents their settlement 
in the same regions as extending beyond itself. 
If not derived from some of the European or 
Scythian tribes and confederations which es- 
tablished themselves in northern Africa about 
the fall of the Western Empire, we should be 
disposed (as the next plausible hypothesis) to 
place their cradle in ancient Media, and their 
migration to Africa about the time when the 
disciples of the early caliphs began to extermi- 
nate the worshippers of fire. 





Rody the Rover. By W. Carleton. 
Duffy; London, Ringrose & Co. 
We have delayed our notice of this little work 
until the angry discussions to which its publica- 
tion gave rise in Ireland had sunk to rest. It 
not our purpose to say anything that would 
revive the controversy ; we shall not, therefore, 
inquire how far this tale elucidates the origin of 
the Ribbon system, but rather examine what 
illustration it affords of its nature and its conse- 
quences. Rody the Rover is described as a 
spy, employed to entrap the Irish peasants into 
msurrectionary movements, for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to appoint new ma- 
gistrates and adopt measures of coercion. That 
such things have been done in Ireland few will 
deny; that such is the ordinary cause of the in- 
troduction of Ribbonism into a district, still 
fewer will assert. Mr. Carleton’s tale is not, 
therefore, a libel on the deluding magistracy, 
nor a defence of the deluded people; but he 
may have intended to put forth therein some 
extenuation for the peasantry, and, if so, he has 

n far from successful in his object. 


Dublin, 


His picture of a neglected Irish village will 
wr introduce the reader to the locality of the 
tale :— 

“ Seriously, such a picture of misery as the village 
of Ballybracken then was, could scarcely be seen. 
Some of the houses were thatched with heath, others 
with rushes, and many of them Nad no other covering 
than scraws, that is, the green sward cut into equal 
stripes, and laid overthe roof. Inside, a stool or two; 
a large pot and a small one, with a couple of wooden, 
or earthen vessels, on a single shelf ; a mended chair, 
perhaps; an old creel for fetching turf; a dusty salt- 
bag hanging up in the chimney, and a scrahag or 
lusset, on which to empty out the potatoes when 
boiled,—constituted their principal furniture. Their 
fire, which in general consisted of brushwood, or 
brusna, as it is termed, was lit only at meal times to 
boil their potatoes; but an abiding fire remaining in 
the hearth for the day, was a comfort they seldom 
knew. A hole in the roof served for a chimney, 
but when the fire was lit, a thick atmosphere of smoke 
oozed through the whole roof, about which it wreathed 
itself so closely, that the said roof was often invisible. 
This state of things was very manifest on the inmates, 
every one of whom was so thoroughly spotted over 
with soot-drops, both in dress and complexion, that 
it was disgusting to look at them; and when 
heavy rain came, I can compare the torrents which 
streamed from the miserable roof to nothing but an 
overgrown shower-bath of ink. In truth it was truly 
pitiable to see the tattered mother, or some of her 
naked children, emptying out before the door the 
water that thus descended, lest it might inundate the 
floor, or collect in that corner of the cabin in which 
they shook out their beds of straw. But in fact the 
squalid misery and frightful destitution of such scenes 
have been so often described, that it is now only ne- 
cessary to assure the reader, that the villagers of 
Ballybracken were not a whit behind the worst of 
them in poverty, filth, and, what is the most painful 
of all, an unconsciousness of that filth, and a lazy, 
ignorant contentment under their poverty.” 

The opening of a mine by an enterprising 
company introduced a spirit of improvement 
into this neglected village. Employment was 
afforded to the people; the idle were shamed 
by the example of successful industry; a taste 
for comforts was introduced, which spread ra- 
pidly ; and in a short time a be- 
came, according to Mr. Carleton, little short of 
a second Eden. 

“The air of happiness and repose, which nothing 
but industry and peace can bestow, was now visible 
on itand its inhabitants; and, indeed, if a man stood 
on one of the hills at whose feet it lay, and contem- 
plated its double row of neat white houses, shining 
in the evening light of a calm summer’s sun, and 
marked the blue columns of smoke that rose from the 
chimneys, untroubled by a single breeze, he could 
not help wishing, that every village in the kingdom 
would take it as a model, and thus enjoy the quiet 
comforts of the happy and peaceful people who lived 
in it. Happy amd peaceful they now are, neither 
idle nor mischievous, nor anxious to embroil them- 
selves in the mad and senseless feuds of either faction 
or party. Their amusements—for they are not with- 
out amusements, Bs! what people ought?—are all of 
a harmless but healthful description.” 

Rody the Rover sought this peaceful village, 
pretending to bé a fugitive from the law, for 
the homicide of an Orangeman in a party fight, 
and he is represented as having been invited to 
take up his abode with an honest and virtuous 
family, remarkable for its love of peace and 
order. Though hostility to the law is unfortu- 
nately too prevalent in Ireland, and though the 
hospitality of the pay is unbounded, it 
does not tell well for the M‘Mahon family that 
they should receive as an inmate a stranger with 
no other recommendation than the blood upon 
his hand. Such a family must have been pre- 
disposed to sanction violent courses; and Mr. 
Carleton has not shown his usual tact in treating 
Rody’s reception as a mere matter of course. 
When asked the cause of his appearance in so 





strange a part of the country :— 





“*Why you must know,’ he returned, ‘that I’ve 
got into throuble abit; an’ what's more, I’m not likely 
to get out of it ina hurry.’ ‘Well,’ observed another, 
‘its a good man’s case to be in throuble.—How did 
it come about?? ‘Much the ould way,’ he replied; 
‘the Orangemen and we had a field day ; we lost one 
and they lost another. J did my best endayvours wid 
one o’ them, and the scoundrel in ordher to punish 
me refused to recover; devil a lie in it; ha ha ha! 
—Well, no matther; the truth is, now, I’m as you 
see me, widout a friend to stan’ by me, or a roof to 
cover me; but divil may care,’ said he, resuming his 
spirits ; ‘ the world’s wide, an’ I’m not growin’ to it 
—so who’safeard!’ No more was necessary. Their 
sympathies as men, and as members of the same 
creed, were at once engaged,—in addition to that 
spirit of generous hospitality which so signally charac- 
terizes our warm-hearted countrymen.” 

The introduction of the Ribbon system into 
the quiet village is accompanied by the esta- 
blishment of a trades’ union among the miners. 
This is the worst feature in the social system of 
Ireland, and the great impediment to the im- 
ten of the — No sooner is a 
actory established, a railway commenced, or 
a mine opened, than plots are formed to place 
the proprietors and employers at the mercy of 
their workmen, and secret societies are insti- 
tuted to establish a system of dictation which 
fast becomes a despotism. This is rarely, if 
ever, the work of spies; as little can it be attri- 
buted to the sheer spirit of mischief; it is 
the lamentable result of a system which divided 
Ireland into two nations, and led each to be- 
lieve that its elevation depended on the depres- 
sion of the other. It is even now a difficult 
thing to persuade an Irish peasant that any 
cop devised by his superiors is intended for 

is benefit. He always suspects that there is 
some sinister purpose lurking behind, and he 
acts on the suspicion as if it had been an ascer- 
tained fact. The strike at the mines proposed 
in a Ribbon lodge is a fair representation of the 
feeling we have described :— 

“ The roll was called, one or two new members 
made, after which they began to discuss the propriety 
of demanding higher wages from Mr. Henderson, 
for so the Superintending Agent of the mines was 
named. ‘It’s time for us to think of it,’ observed 
Malone; ‘ these wealthy scoundrels only give us 
whatever they like, an’ I say it ’ill be a shame an’ 
a scandal for us to lie undher sich tyranny any 
longer ; let us taich them a lesson, an’ they ‘ll be 
obadient enough, I'll engage.’ ‘ Be japers you ’re a 
spunky blade, Mat,’ said a fellow who was half tipsy; 
here ’s success to the poor, an’ the devil’s luck, an’ 
a short coorse to the rich for keepin’ them so!’ and 
he tossed off the whiskey as he spoke; ‘ an’ listen 
hether, Mat ;—what lesson will we taich them, avic?” 
* Faith,’ said Mat, ‘let them know an’ feel too that 
they can't do widout us; and that’s an aisy lesson to 
taich them, boys.’ ‘More power, Mat; the sorra 
one of you but knows a thing or two; sure it’s our 
business besides to take all we can off the Bodaghs.* 
‘Ay is it,’ observed another; ‘an we'll soon have our 
own day, as Mat says.’” 

Mr. Carleton traces the results of the conspi- 
racy and strike to violence, murder, the ven- 
geance of the law and rural misery, with force and 
power; but he weakens the probability of his 
story and the moral history of his tale by attribut- 
ing the whole to the machinations of Rody, and 
through him to the indirect agency of the magis- 
trates and officials by whom he was employed. 
He would have conferred a far greater benefit 
on his countrymen had he shown the inherent 
evils of the Ribbon system without connect- 
ing them with the Spy system. His Irish 
readers will, in too many instances, fail to 
deduce the lesson he designed to inculcate ; 
they will attribute the misfortunes of the 
M‘Mahons not to the baleful system of illegal 
association, but to the treachery of the hired 
emissary ; they will not be led to view the 
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Ribbon system as inherently pernicious, but as 
dangerous only when introduced by a traitor. 

The charge brought against Mr. Carleton of 
maligning the magistracy by attributing the 
organization of conspiracy to one of their num- 
ber, is very different from that which we brin 
against the work; our censure of it is moral, 
not historical : believing that Mr. Carleton 
intended to expose the perils and evils of those 
secret associations by which Ireland is cursed, 
we blame him for so constructing his story as 
to keep the origin, nature and results of these 
evils out of sight, and fixing the attention of 
his readers on a conspiracy of a different kind, 
less probable, less dangerous, and, whatever 
may se been the case in past times, not at all 
likely to occur in future. 

We lament this error the more, because 
illegal combinations still continue to produce 
much misery in Ireland. We know the case 
of a fishery which pays in wages fivefold the 
amount which the fishermen obtained when 
they fished on their own account, and yet they 
regard the establishment of proper weirs and 
nets by capitalists as such an interference with 
their prescriptive usurpations, that the life of 
the superintendent has been more than once 
attempted, and the discontinuance of the fisheries 
almost effected. It would be a task worthy of 
Mr. Carleton to teach his countrymen that the 
rights of capital and the rights of labour are not 
conflicting interests. The change that he has 
described in the village of Ballybracken, con- 
sequent on the application of capital to mining, 
is not greater than what we have ourselves wit- 
nessed—at Portlaw, for instance, in consequence 
of the factories established by the Messrs. 
Malcolmsons. The districts inhabited by the 
coopers of Cork, and the shipwrights of Dublin, 
may, on the other hand, furnish sad examples 
of the evils of Irish combinations. 





Ballad Romances. By R. H. Horne. Ollier. 


Tue title of this volume seems to us to unite, in 
some degree, the contradictory elements of the 
author’s mind, asillustratedinitscontents. Hereis 
the form of the ancient ballad with the spirit of the 
modern romance. The former was satisfied with 
the natural evolution of an incident or two; and 
it was by the force of nature and simplicity that 
it went at once to the heart, and touched the 
living spring of sympathy. Modern poets, such 
as Coleridge and Wordsworth, had more ambi- 
tious aims in the construction of the “lyrical 
ballad.” According to the account in Zhe 
Biographia Literaria, the aim was, on the one 
hand, to invest common incidents with poetical 
interest, and on the other, to give to the crea- 
tions of the fancy a human feeling. This 
labour of love the poets divided between them. 
We have no such idea pervading the ‘ Ballad 
Romances’ before us. Success is sought for—not 
by simple pathos, not by the blending the com- 
mon and the imaginative, not by the superven- 
tion of the human upon the ideal, but by the 
accumulation and repetition of circumstance. 
Hair-breadth escapes and melodramatic situa- 
tions succeed one another with such startling fre- 
quency and variety, that the mind is confounded 
with the “pride, pomp and circumstance” of 
impossible adventure or exaggerated peril. The 
first attempt in order of time was, we believe, 
the ‘Ballad of Delora; or, the Passion of 
Andrea Como.’ The writer evidently had the 
tale of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ in his mind’s eye, 
and aimed to do for the romantic what his exem- 
plar had accomplished for the ideally poetic. 
The strain, of course, was of a lower not a 
higher mood ; it was a drop from Ariosto and 
Spenser to Radcliffe and Maturin; yet, in its 
way, it was to a certain extent effective, and 


attracted the attention and won the commenda- 
tion of a coterie. But while we admit that the 
ballad of ‘Delora’ has passages of pathos and 
power, yet, in both, it cannot fail to be observed 
that the exhibition is spasmodic rather than con- 
tinuous. It is not the unrelaxing pressure of 
habitual strength that we feel—perpetual and 
untiring energy — but we receive, at intervals, 
violent shocks which excite attention and then 
leave us nodding again—“ to sleep, perchance to 
dream.” ‘The emotion it produced, when pow- 


erful, is not permanent. Let us dwell a little on 
the story. A Neapolitan lord causes a peasant 
named Andrea Como to be ——- that he 


may possess himself of his betrothed maiden, 
Delora. After five years’ slavery, Como escapes, 
and seeks the cottage of his beloved, but finds 
the spot desolate and uninhabited ; he proceeds 
at once to the palace of his enemy, where he is 
again seized, and again suffers slavery for two 
years more. No sooner has he again escaped 
than he presents himself at the noble’s palace, 
when he is arrested, tried, and condemned for the 
offence. Three times after this he escapes from 
prison, and then meets with Delora. Not con- 
tent, he continues still to insult the noble—is 
from time to time imprisoned, being once deli- 
vered from his dungeon by an earthquake. He 
loses Delora again, and again recovers her ;— 
triumphs in the knowledge that pain and sick- 
ness and palsy have reached the wrong-doer ;—is 
married and happy, and settles in Lombardy. 
But wandering together one day by a ruined 
pile, Delora’s curiosity led her under under one 
of its arches into one of its caverns. She never 
returned. Her departure wasa mystery. Como, 
of course, suspected his old enemy: at last they 
met; what occurs must be told in the poet’s own 
words :— 


‘Lo! I, the man who smote thy gates, 
Still live—Andrea Como waits! 
Not twice ten years of wrongs and pains 
Have wrought my fall: Shame eat thy chains, 
As dust that fell from me! And now 
We two grey men must titles show! 
Hark !—retribution !—I, or thou !” 
Delora. 


Aghast, he reel’d; yet feigning proud, 

With wavering accent cried aloud,— 

“IT stole her not—poor wretch, forbear !” 

I seized the poor wretch by the hair, 

And to a torrent’s dizzy verge, 

With many a gasp and wrench did urge, 

And held him o’er the boiling surge ! 
Delora! 

**Thou worm at Nature’s footstool !—thou 

Unworthy shape of man !—what blow 

Can quit my wrongs ?”—I loosed his form, 

And shook the grey hairs from my palm: 

** Though through the cataract’s raging crown 

My hand could swing thee howling down, 

Go—pardon'd by the wood-born clown !” 
Delora! 

The conclusion of the ballad describes Como’s 
desolation tilldeath. The last stanza leaves the 
mind in a state of doubt :— 

Cold are the winds on northern lea; 
Cold is the winter o’er the sea: 
Howl, winds! gripe, winter! shatter, wave! 
Mankind do all—behold this Grave! 
Seasons roll on, as morn on morn ; 
So, ages pass: oh, world forlorn, 
The dead smile pity at 4 scorn! 
Time, even childless and heart-bare, 
gins to mourn, and crave an heir. 
Andrea Como sleeps—sleeps where ? 
Delora ! 
The force, the passion of this ballad are indis- 
utable. But, to all this weary yoke of agony, 
is not “one touch of nature,”’ which “ makes us 
all kin,” in one of the simple Percy Ballads, for 
instance, far preferable? Asan exception, as 
a mere variety,—we may accept such a strange 
and extraordinary tirade of wrong and woe, but 
a class of such productions would be unendur- 
able ; or if tolerated, destructive of taste. Such 
a consummation, however, is as little to be 
feared as desired. 





The opening poem of this volume is certain] 
on the whole a fine one, though in parts new | 





nee 
ingly faulty. It is entitled ‘ The Noble Heart,’ 
and not only in title but in treatment well inj. 
tates the style of Beaumont and Fletcher. | 
differs materially both in spirit and style from 
the ‘ Delora,’ and yet there are frequent resem. 
blances. There is a family likeness, but never. 
theless a different character. The story, which 
is a Bohemian legend, is, up to a certain point, 
interesting. The hero is one who sacrifices his 
dearest interests for others’ benefit. There is g 
prophecy— 

Whene’er the trees of Lindenforst 

Clinab Sonnenfels, with arms across, 

A king shall die,—a throne be lost. 
A contingency, which is now about to 
happen in a marriage between himself and 
the lady Hulda, the daugher of Wolfram, 
The danger having been pointed out to 
him by the king at Prague, Sir Ludolf at 
once resolves upon his course. He surrenders 
his hereditary possessions to the crown, and 
presents himself as a poor man to his betrothed, 
who, nevertheless, continues constant. Her 
father, however, is less satisfied; and a new 
claimant for her hand appears in the person of 
Sir Otto, to whom Sir Pudolf nobly gives a 
month's trial of his undisturbed wooing. Hulda 
still remains faithful. Sir Otto demands the 
ordeal of battle; and Sir Ludolf accepts it—but 
Hulda exacts from him a promise that he vill 
not engage in this brute strife, which would deny 
her freedom of choice, and she herself refuses to 
abide the event. Sir Ludolf accordingly appears 
in the arena unarmed ;—assigns moral reasonsin 
justification of his conduct ; but the sin against 
convention is not to be forgiven. He is perse- 
cuted asa recreant knight, branded asa coward. 
He takes refuge among rocks and caves; the 
common people sympathize with him—but the 
nobles contemn him. Once he brings the mat- 
ter to issue by seizing his bride, and provesthat, 
even as a poor fugitive, he is strong enough to 
maintain a conflict for her possession ;—never- 
theless he again resigns her, because her father 
threatens to asperse her reputation in public. 
Thenceforth he lives a lonely man. The king 
his master, meanwhile engages in war—falls 
into peril—and is delivered by a mysterious 
stranger. No disguise can conceal Sir Ludolf— 
theking advertises his gratitude ; publicly offers 
to restore his estates, but in vain. Old Sir Wol- 
fram at length dies; having previously confessed 
the error of his life to his daughter—in these 
somewhat homely terms :— 


Fathers and mothers deem the World, 
Its wealth and ways, the wisest thing, 
And Love, a leaf that’s idly curl’d, 

Frail as one feather of a wing. 

But on our death-beds when we lie, 

The World rolls backward palpably ; 
Love’s leaf, we know, hath stem and root ; 
Its wing unto the skies doth shoot; 

Its wisdom doth with heaven appear, 
And as we die, our eyes see clear. 


The lovers, of course, are at last made happy. 
But what of the prophecy? It is but fair that, 
of a poem whose eel conte are so consider- 
able, the reader should have a specimen; and 
the following extract will answer the question: 


Beneath Moravia’s violet mountains, 
The grassy dells are soft and deep, 
And rocky rivulets and fountains 
Murmur in shade, like dreams in sleep. 
The murmur of each throbbing voice 
Loses itself in forest leaves, 
That tremble as they would rejoice, — 
Yet know some woodland spirit grieves. 
Thither came Hulda with a moan 
At heart, yet hopeful in her soul ; 
Attendant—train—they all are gone ; 
She bade them wait bebind a knoll, 
And dered with a shepherd guide, 
Into the glades and moorlands wide 
Bordering the forest: pausing here, 
She bade him on his way return— 
“Shepherd,” said she, ‘‘ God give thee cheer; 
May thy life flourish like the fern, 
And all good fortune thee betide, 
As thou hast spoken sooth to me.” — 
“Lady,” said he, ‘‘ my tongue ne'er lied ; 
Within yon forest that we see, 
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The Woodcutter doth aye abide, 


ne, with one friend—Industry ; 
Rn tis thought, whose former days 
Were pass’d in war and courtly ways, 
But fallen now to poverty. 


The shepherd left her, and she gazed 
Upon the solitude around, 
Then upward to the heavens, amazed— : 
So dark the sky, so bright the ground! 
Mid-way in air, a cloud-pile dun 
Hung heavy as a tomb of death ; 
Behind it beam’d the noon-tide sun 
That shone upon the fields beneath. 
Above, a leaden smouldering gloom 
Impervious to the eye as doom ; 
While, underneath, the landscape lay 
In pure light, near and far away ; 
Though still in shadow Hulda stood 
Fronting that cloud beside the wood. 


Intent she looked upon that cloud, 
Then turn’d aside, amid the shade, 
Into a forest-path o’erbrow'd 
By boughs that frowning arches made. 
The green lights of the distant glade 
Glanced thro’ the trunks in their dark crowd, 
But soon the sombre foliage wound 
A soft and general gloom around, 
And in the forest depths she heard, 
With heart that flutter’d like a bird, 
A 1 's d blows 
She hurried onward with a bound, 
Yet sometimes stopp'd as if in fear, 
Until the axe with ringing sound 
Told that the arm which smote was near. 
She paused before a thicket-gap, 
Grasping green tangles in her hand, 
And heard a huge trunk’s creaking snap, 
And saw its down-crash’d boughs expand 
O’er the moss’d ground, while close beside 
The Woodman stood, and deeply sigh’d, 
Leaning upon his ponderous axe. 


“ Fallen forest lord!” said he, ‘*the racks 

Of threatening cloud and hissing rain— 
The gusts and tosses of the wind— 

The lightning with its blast and blain, 
Red sun-glare withering, snow-storm frore— 
Shall vex and waste thy strength no more ; 
And thou for ever wilt be laid 
Atrest, beyond the hopes that fade— 
Thou lofty melancholy shade. 

Oh, like my fortunes, once so high, 
Thy foliage waved in the blue sky ; 
Now broken—scattered utterly— 

On the cold earth they wait to die !” 


The Woodman felt a gentle hand 
Placed o’er his lips, while accents bland 
And sweet as heavenly music, spake— 
“ Ah, wouldst thou, then, my true heart break ? 
And wouldst thou thus desert the love 
Of Hulda, and neglect to prove 
Her never-shaken constancy, 
That waited but a breath from thee? 
My lord, beyond the woods, a train 
Attend thy coming—wilt thou deign 
To go with us to Lindenforst, 
Where thou wilt find what thou had’st lost ? 
For Sonnenfels—yea, every soul— 
Hath placed itself at my control. 
For thy loved sake became they mine, 
And all of us, dear lord, are thine.” 





“Sweet One,” said he, “‘ thine eyes are swimming, 
Or do my tears confuse thy face ? 
Is ita dream my sense bedimming, 
Or do I see thee in this place ? 
I feel thy presence, oh, sweet wife ! 
_Filling these woods with loving breath ; 
Yet, may it be my passion’s life 
Hath call'd a vision up from death. 
Can it be true ?—and shalt thou be 
My heart's wife in reality ? 
My soul’s wife to eternity ? 
Oh, let me dream, or clearly see ! 
Hulda—my Hulda, speak to me !” 


She could not speak. The sun-set beams 
Stole through the foliage soft as dreams, 
Such as he fear’d, yet felt so sweet, 

And grass grew golden at their feet. 
A whispering ran all through the leaves, 

Of joyous tumult—hushing bliss— 

And gleam with shade a net-work weaves, 

Till lost in one commingling kiss. 

The sun hath sunk in melting light, 
But love hath rapturous inward sight. 
Their early life and course of love, 

Hopes, fears, and each eventful scene, 

Like visions through their memories move, 
-And fade—ah, have they really been ? 

The future and the past conjoin, 

Making the present dream divine : 

And now the birds their evening hymn 

Sing round them, while the woods grow dim. 


Love claimeth here his perfect hour : 
ere,—ends the date of sceptred power, 
And allon earth. The ambitious king 
To one great battle marshalling 
His force, doth on one desperate blow 
isk all his worldly weal or woe. 
His army, weaken’d since he lost 
he vassal powers of Lindenforst, 
With those of Sonnenfels now joined, 
And by love's dearest bonds combined, 


Was doomed,—although he would not see 
The Emperor's certain victory. 

At Marchfeld did the armies meet, 

And, in a slaughterous wild retreat, 

King Ottocar was smitten down, 

And lost at once both life and crown. 
Thus was the ancient prophecy 
Accomplished,—by no magic high, 

But simply, as a bird doth fly. 

Another ballad, under the title of ‘The Monk 
of Swineshead Abbey,’ relates the particulars of 
the death of King John, as told by the chroni- 
clers. It is conducted with much skill and 
power, and we should be disposed, notwithstand- 
ing its mere political interest, to think it the 
best thing in the book, but that our feelings 
have been strongly touched by the ballad of 
‘Bedd Gelert;’ founded on the well-known 
Welsh legend. There are three other ballads, 
which, however, call for no special remark, 
though not without merit, particularly ‘The Elf 
of the Woodlands,’ which is wild, fantastic, and 
playful up to the character of the subject. 

ough far from estimating these poems at 
the value probably put upon them by the author 
himself, we willingly admit them to possess, with 
all their faults, many beauties. Among their 
faults, we would mention a perversity in the 
rhymes—a point, indeed, on which Mr. Horne 
has already given his opinion in relation to ‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends ;’ contending for rhyming to 
the ear rather than to the eye. But it must be 
remarked the Ingoldsby rhymes, even when 
most licentious, come somehow recommended 
by their difficulty and ingenuity ; there is neither 
in Mr. Horne’s false rhymes, such as “gone” 
and “shorn,” “ forst’’ and “lost,” “fir” and 
“air,” “lawn” and “morn ;” these are only 
miserable cockneyisms, which the tyro of verse 
every day commits from inexperience and inca- 
pacity. 


Life and Letters of 7 homas & Becket, now first 
gathered from the Contemporary Historians. 
By the Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 


[Second Notice.} 

In contemplating the character of Becket, we are 
apt to confound it at two very different periods, 
—before and after his elevation to the primacy. 
It is certain, that during his chancellorship he 
was full of pride, and much addicted to plea- 
sure. It is equally certain that after his 
assumption of the episcopal functions, he be- 
came anew man. This is acknowledged by all 
his biographers, and by all the writers of the age. 
Was his conversion sincere? If his character 
had remained unchanged—if the world were 
still all in all to him—he would surely have 
forborne to offend a master who, when obeyed, 
was always Feng There was no reason 
why he should a the chancellorship, if he 
aimed at power and wealth. He was expected 
to fill both dignities, which would have rendered 
him more wealthy and more powerful than 
many kings. Many primates before him had 
also been chancellors. His resignation of the 
latter office could have been dictated only by 
a sense of the responsibility he should incur if 
he continued in it, and served the king’s rapa- 
city as he had before done. While a servant of 
Henry, he might have silenced the voice of 
conscience by the reflection (a very false one, 
however) that, as a servant, his first duty was 
obedience,—that the crown, not himself, was 
responsible for the acts which he disapproved. 
But as the head of the English church, he could 
not consent to their perpetration without the 
ruin of that church, or without bringing on 
himself the resentment of Christendom. Of 
his change in private life, we have no wish to 
say anything, except that it was conformable to 
the opinions of the times. His renunciation 





not merely of splendour but of necessaries; his 
adoption of a course of penance not often wit- 





sackcloth next the skin; his unsavoury food ; 
his refusal to drink water (his only beverage) 
unless it were rendered nauseous by bitter herbs ; 
and, worse than all, the frequent application of 
the scourge to his. naked back, may provoke a 
smile, but assuredly they are proofs of sincerity. 
In other respects, even modern devotion must 
applaud the change. His dismissal of nobles 
and knights, and his retention of none but 
humble ecclesiastics; his constant attendance 
at the service of the altar; his boundless charity 
to the poor; his relief of human anguish in 
every shape; his protection of the weak against 
the powerful, and his stern rebuke to injustice 
in high places, rendered him worthy of his 
post, and entitle him to the admiration of pos- 
terity. His defect (and honesty requires that 
it should be censured as it deserves) was an 
excessive warmth of feeling—a natural irrita- 
bility of temper, which he took little pains to 
subdue. This led him into many precipitate 
measures ; it envenomed opposition; and it 
doubtless contributed to the preparation of the 
tragedy which closed his days. 

The disappointment of the king when the 
archbishop resigned the chancellorship, may be 
easily conceived. It was tantamount to saying, 
“‘T will no longer have the custody of the 
vacant prelacies, nor will I permit them to 
remain vacant, if I can help it!"’ But the new 
primate directed his first care to the recovering 
of the castles, fiefs, and manors which had been 
wrested by force from his see—no matter 
whether by the royal grant or not; and when 
the holders were obstinately bent on retaining 
them, he did not hesitate to visit them with 
the doom of excommunication. Equally offen- 
sive to the monarch was his resolution to vin- 
dicate, in its fullest extent, the authority of 
the episcopal courts, to the inevitable prejudice 
of the royal and baronial. Hence the great 
feudatories, no less than the king, became his 
enemies; and numerous they were. Another 
grievance, which was rather felt than alleged 
against him, was his loud denunciation of 
all bishops and abbots concerned in simony 
—who should either purchase dignities for 
themselves, or sell the preferments in their 
gift. As a necessary consequence, disappoint- 
ment in the royal breast was followed by anger, 
anger by exasperation, and this again by a 
determination to ruin the man who had been 
so remarkable a favourite. Referring to our 
general histories for a detailed account of what 
took place at Clarendon and Northampton, we 
shall merely observe that some of the demands 
of Henry (lauded as they have been by partial 
historians) would, if complied with, have made 
the church a silent tool in the hands of des- 
potism: that property which had hitherto been, 
in a great degree, the patrimony of the poor, 
would have gone to enrich him and his favourites. 
True it is that some of them were also 
founded in wisdom, and well deserved to be 
adopted. But why propose any of them to the 
archbishop, when the king well knew that he had 
no power to sanction them? Merely to have 
a pretext for his destruction. After some hesita- 
tion, Becket, though forsaken by his episcopal 
brethren, who had been gained by the monarch, 
refused to join in betraying the church and the 
poor, whose advocate he openly declared himself 
to be. In a furious passion, the king resolved 
his ruin—either by forcing him to resign, or by 
taking his life if he would not. Let historians 
say what they please, no unbiassed reader can 
peruse the transactions on these two occasions, 
without acknowledging that the death of the 
archbishop was certain if he remained in 
England. Hence his memorable escape at 
midnight, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 





nessed in the most ascetic saints; his coarse 


royal guards, and, after many romantic adven- 
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tures, his arrival in France, where the Pope then 
was. 

Though the exiled primate was received 
with great respect by the King of France and 
the Pope, and an honourable asylum furnished 
him in the Cistercian monastery of Pontigny, he 
had soon to learn that justice, honour and reli- 
gion have less influence than gold on the mighty 
of the earth. That the “ god of this world” had 
rendered his suffragan bishops hostile to him, 
and more than one, as the price of servility, 
hoped to fill his place. The legates, too, and 
learned umpires, whom the Pope nominated 
to negotiate a reconciliation between him and 
the King, were soon gained by the latter. 
Many of the cardinals around the papal throne 
were soon also the creatures of Henry; and, 
though Christ’s vicar on earth might be consi- 
aoa inaccessible to direct bribery, it is certain 
that a timely offer of Peter’s pence (the pay- 
ment of which had long fallen into arrears) fre- 
quently saved the King from excommunication, 
and the realm from an interdict. On the ve- 
nality alike of Pope and cardinals, we have 
several intimationsin both these volumes. Thus, 
the excellent John of Salisbury, in a letter to 
the archbishop :— 

“I do not place much reliance on the court of 
Rome: whose necessities and mode of acting I now 
see through. Our lord the pope, indeed, is a holy 
and righteous man, and his abbat, as I am told by 
many, does his best to imitate him: but their neces- 
sities are so great, and the dishonesty and cupidity of 
the Romans are so startling, that the pope sometimes 
uses his prerogative, and by dispensation obtains what 
may benefit the state, but cannot benefit religion.” 

And Becket himself is often loud in his com- 
plaints. Hearing that English gold had pro- 
duced great relaxation in the severity intended 
to be adopted towards the guilty, he thus ob- 
serves in a letter to his agent at Rome :— 

“If this is true, then without doubt, his lordship 
the pope has suffocated and strangled, not only our 
own person, but himself and every ecclesiastic of both 
kingdoms; yea, both churches together, the Gallican 
and the English. For what will not the kings of the 
earth dare against the clergy, under cover of this 
most wretched precedent? And on what can the 
Church of Rome rely, when it thus deserts and leaves 
destitute the persons who are making a stand in its 
cause, and contending for it even unto death ?” 

Again, speaking of Rome :— 

“ The glorious city is captured, that city which sub- 
dued the world is subverted and sunk before the love 
of human favour ; and that which could not be slain 
with the sword, has been cut off by the poisons of 
these western regions. With shame be it spoken: 
by her fall the Church’s liberties have been sacrificed 
for the sake of temporal advantages. The road to 
her ruin lay through the sinuous paths of riches: she 
has been prostituted in the streets to princes, she 
has conceived iniquity, and will bring forth oppres- 
sion to the undeserving.” 

And in a letter to the Pope himself— 

“We have one miserable source of consolation in 
all this, if you will allow me to say so: that the Ro- 
man Church takes this mode of rewarding its friends 
and faithful children. May God comfort her better 
than she provides for herself: may he comfort the 
Church of England and us, and all our wretched 
ones.” 

In another to the papal legate, he says— 

“*To quell the haughty but to spare the fallen,’ 
was the ancient motto of the Romans, and it issurely 
the doctrine of Christ's Church, * Behold, I have set 
thee over nations and kingdoms,’ &c. Should there 
be any regard for persons among the successors of 
St. Peter? This is not so with God, who treats 

prince and plebeian alike as they have deserved. 
What glory can there be either for God or man in 
giving the poor man his rights and restraining princes 
from heinous crimes? Justice severely punishes the 
powerful and exercises her harshest prerogative over 
those who are in office. Who wasever before allow- 
ed, with the connivance of the Roman pontiff, to 


the king of England has done? He has now for 
five years held the revenues of our see and all our 
goods, besides the bishoprics of Lincoln, Bath, Here- 
ford, and Ely, whilst the possessions of the see of 
Landaff have been almost all squandered upon his 
knights, and Bangor has been ten years without a 
bishop, because the king will not consent to an elec- 
tion.” 

The following (to Cardinal Albert) is still 
stronger :— 

“T wish, my dear friend, your ears were hard by 
the mouths of some of our people, that you might 
hear what is chaunted in the streets of Ascalon to the 
discredit of the Roman Church. Our last messengers 
seemed to have brought us some consolation in the 
pope’s letters which we have received, but their 
authority has been altogether nullified by other letters, 
commanding that Satan should be set free to the 
destruction of the Church. Thus by the apostolic 
mandate the bishops of London and Salisbury, one of 
whom is known to have been the fomenter of the 
schism, and the contriver of all this wickedness from 
the beginning, and to have inveigled the bishop of 
Salisbury and others into the crime of disobedience, 
have been absolved from excommunication. I know 
not how it is; but at your court Barabbas is always 
let go free, and Christ is crucified. Our proscription 
and the sufferings of the Church have now lasted 
nearly six years. The innocent, poor and exiled, are 
condemned before you, and for no other cause, I say 
conscientiously, than because they are Christ's poor 
and helpless ones, and would not recede from God's 
righteousness: whilst on the other hand the sacrile- 
gious, murderers, and robbers, are acquitted, however 
impenitent, though I say, on Christ’s own authority, 
that St. Peter himself, sitting on the tribunal, would 
have no power to acquit them.” 

“Roman robbers,” “traitors to religion,” 
“sons of perdition,’’ and other terms of the 
kind, are by no means spared by the offended 
exile, and assuredly they seem to have been 
fully deserved. 

The letters before us (and they are numerous) 
give us an unfavourable account of the English 
bishops generally, who had not, and wished not 
to have, any will but the King’s. Thus the ad- 
mirable writer we have before quoted (John of 
Salisbury), in a letter to Becket :— 

“The consolatory letters which your faithful chil- 
dren, the bishops of the province of Canterbury, lately 
sent you, after your long exile and proscription, I 
have carefully perused, and I look upon them as 
dictated by Ahitophel himself come to life, and writ- 
ten by a second Deog of Idumea, thirsting for the 
blood of Christ and hiselect. Everything is therein 
so perverted that it is easy for any one to see how 
irreconcilable they are with public opinion and the 
voice of truth, and how manifestly they have been 
framed to give acolour of justice to the appeal of the 
bishops.” 

Elsewhere he asserts that their faces must 
be no less brazen than a harlot’s, for daring to 
assure the Pope that Henry was “an obedient 
son of the Church.” He is particularly severe 
on the bishop of London, the most bitter of 
Becket’s enemies, and the most servile tool of 
royalty: “‘ He boaststhat London was once the seat 
of an arch-flamen, when Jupiter was worshipped 
in Britain. So wise and religious a man as he 
might perhaps like to see the worship of Jupiter 
restored, that if he cannot be archbishop, he 
as | at least be arch-flamen.” 

ecket, who was invested with the legatine 
authority, (though he had the mortification often 
to see that authority suspended through English 
gold,) was not a man to suffer with impunity 
the injustice of his own and the Church’s ene- 
mies. Against the most prominent of them, 
barons or bishops, he issued his fulminations, 
both from Pontigny and Clairvaux. During 
his retirement at the former place, he doubtless 
imbibed strong feelings of enthusiasm. In the 
history of saints, confessors and martyrs, he 
found subjects enough for contemplation; the 


prerogatives of the Church; and the denuneia. 
ecially the 


tions of Scripture on evil-doers, es 
great of the earth, gave to his fe Ings a new 
degree of intensity. These were deepened by 
the arrival of so many of his servants and an 
pendents, of his friends and kinsfolk, banished 
from England, and who must have perished 
for want of the necessaries of life, had 
not the French king, the Pope, pa the 
Queen of Sicily administered to their relief 
With a refinement of cruelty, the despot 
had forced the exiles to swear that they would 
hasten to the exile at Pontigny and show him 
their miserable plight. The archbishop had 
already been merged in the excited monk: 
his human feelings could not support the present 
sight ; and in this unfortunate temper he fulmi- 
nated the censures so well known to readers of 
English history. When compelled to leaye 
Pontigny by the menaces of the king, who 
threatened to seize all the possessions of the 
order (the Cistercian) in England, unless he were 
expelled, the sentiment was not likely to cool, 
His former excommunications had been sys- 
pended by the Pope; at Clairvaux he was per- 
mitted to renew them. But how were they to 
be served? Unless actually delivered they had 
no efficacy ; and Henry, more suo, had threat- 
ened with death everybody that should land in 
England with censures of any kind from Pope 
or Archbishop. Several messengers, in fact, 
had been put to death, and the coasts were dili- 
gently watched to prevent the arrival of such 
dreaded missives. Could Henry have succeeded 
in his object of preventing all communication 
between his clergy and the Roman see, he 
might easily flatter himself with the hope of 
making the English Church as dependent on 
his caprice, and subject to his rapacity, as the 
humblest peasantin the Jand. But all his vigi- 
lance was vain :— 

“The archbishop was for some time sorely at a loss 
to find a person who would venture to convey this sen- 
tence into England. At last a young layman, named 
Berenger, offered himself, and we learn from the nar- 
rative of Fitz-Stephen in what manner he discharged 
his mission. On the festival of Ascension Day a 
priest, an excellent but timid man, named Vitalis, 
was officiating at the high altar of St. Paul’s Church, 
London, when, just as they began to chaunt the 
Offerenda, and the priest had presented the bread 
and wine, and made ready the chalice, a stranger, 
named Berenger, approached, and falling down on 
his knees, held out to the priest what appeared to be 
his donation to the offertory. The priest, astonished 
at the man’s behaviour, held out his hand to receive 
the oblation. Berenger put into his hand a letter, 
saying, ‘The bishop of this diocese is not present; 
no more is the dean; but I see you as Christ's off- 
ciating minister, and I here, in the name of God and 
our lord the pope, present to you this letter from the 
archbishop of Canterbury, containing the sentence 
which he has pronounced on the bishop of London, 
also another letter to the dean, enjoining him and 
his clergy to observe this sentence. And I forbid you, 
by God’s authority, to celebrate in this church after 
the present mass, until you have delivered tothe bishop 
and the dean these letters.’ The stranger, having 
spoken these words, disappeared amid the crowds of 
people who were moving off to their homes, as Wis 
usual after the Gospel had been read, for they had 
already heard mass in their own parish churches 
A buzz went round among those who were nearest 
to the altar, and they began to ask the priest if divine 
service was prohibited in the cathedral. On his 
swering in the negative, the people said no more, and 
the man retired unmolested. The priest meanwhile 
continued the service of the masp; but the kings 
officials made search in all parts of the city i 
Berenger, and placed guards at all the crossings of 
the streets, but he could nowhere be found. Ne 
many days elapsed before the bishop and dean 
turned to London, when the priest Vitalis delivered 
to each his letter.” 
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above 


pected from it. 


Though he 


mirail:— 


“The party at St. Columba’s were discussing the 
events which had lately happened, and the failure of 
their journey to Montmirail. They had also another 
subject for conversation, in the supposed — 

e 
archbishop, smiling at the different suggestions that 
were offered, said, ‘I am the only one amongst you 
whom king Henry wishes to injure, and if I go away, 
noone will impede or harm you: do not be afraid.’ 
‘It is for you that we take thought,’ replied they, 
‘because we do not see where you can find refuge; 
and though you are so high in dignity, yet all your 
‘Then do not care for 
me,’ said he, ‘I commend my cause to God, who is 
Though both England 
and France are closed against me, I shall not be un- 
done. I will not apply to those Roman robbers, for 
they do nothing but plunder the needy without ‘ * 

t 
is said that the people who live on the banks of the 
Arar in Burgundy, as far as the borders of Provence, 
I will take only one companion 
with me, and we will go amongst those people on foot, 
and they will assuredly have compassion on us.” At 
that moment an officer appeared from the French 
*He 
means to turn us out of his kingdom,’ said one of 
‘Do not forebode ill,’ said 
the archbishop, * you are not a prophet, nor a son of 


and continued silence of the French king. 


friends have deserted you.’ 


very well able to protect me. 


punction. I will adopt another mode of action. 


are more liberal. 


king, inviting the archbishop to an interview. 
those who were present. 


the prophets.’ ” 

The French king perceiving that he had been 
Henry’s dupe, restored his favour to the Arch- 
bishop. 

The hollow reconciliation on the part of the 
king, which enabled Becket to revisit his flock, 
is too well known to require further exposure. 
Surprise has been expressed that so penetrating 
aman should have suffered himself to be de- 
luded by royal hypocrisy, especially when the 
kiss of peace was so pertinaciously denied him. 
The truth, however, is that he was not deluded 
at all. He saw that the promised conditions 


would not be fulfilled; he knew that mischief 


was designed him; he had warnings enough 
from many quarters that if he returned to his 
see his life would be taken. But he despised 
the foreseen consequence ; and he solemnly de- 
clared, that whether he lived or died he would 
no longer be kept from his flock. He went; 
and, as everybody knows, perished in a man- 
ner the most barbarous, but with a dignity 
unequalled. 

On that tragical event, the particulars of 
which have been so long familiar to every reader, 
it would be useless to comment. But we think 
no unbiassed reader can arise from a perusal of 
the circumstances that preceded and followed it, 
without a conviction that the murder was ex- 
pressly commanded by Henry. It is evidently, 
indeed, not Dr. Giles’s opinion; but Dr. Giles 
snot much distinguished for either penetration 
reflection. He falls too blindly into the train 
of preceding writers ; and leans to conclusions 
hot warranted by the facts which he himself 
adduces. His work wants connexion: it has 

€ coherency of parts; the events are not 
consecutively dependent on each other. This 


ischiefly the fault of the plan, which, consisting 


all, his poor dependents, were infinitely 
more galling to the Archbishop than his own. 
For their sakes he often submitted to negotiate, 
though he well knew from the character of 
the king that little benefit was to be ex- 
Nor did he like his own con- 
i endence on the bounty of others. 
Se ead chon Sound a fiend in the 
French king, he more than once had reason to 
distrust his sincerity ; and on one occasion, a 
misunderstanding having risen, both he and his 
companions believed the door of hope to be 
closed. This was after an ineffectual interview 
between Louis, Henry, and Becket at Mont- 


problem. 


mode of dealing with the subject. 


conducted the reader’s mind to the legitimat 


Becket’s authorized murder. 


crisy which rests upon it. 


caprice. 


advisers. 
and excommunication, and restored monarch 


had so strongly passed on that court. 


In conclusion, we may observe, that if Dr 


vice to succeeding — 
constitutes the true value of his book. 


manners of the age. 


to our literature. 





Weale’s Quarterly 
Part IX. 


pected. 
more numerous and more extensive than theirs; 


ful civil engineers in full and constant occupa- 
tion, while in France the profession can scarcely, 
as yet, be said to exist. Hence has arisen a 


science, more distinguished than ours ;—a con- 
clusion the soundness of which we are not quite 
ready to admit. 

That the literature of engineering flourishes 
more in France than at home is true, and 
the reason is obvious. The position in which 
their distinguished engineers are placed by 
their Government, confers upon them leisure 
and opportunity for literary and scientific writ- 
ing in greater abundance in proportion as they 
attain greater eminence; while in our country 
it is just the contrary. At home, engineering 
eminence becomes the enemy of leisure. In 
proportion as a man attains distinction his time 
ceases to be his own; he becomes public pro- 
perty; and thenceforth is inundated with fees, 
and overwhelmed with work. The tide of 
prosperity is not with him the gentle stream of 
courtly favour, but the irresistible tide of popu- 
lar employment—a current which he cannot 
control, but to which he must either abandon 
himself or be for ever left behind. Hence it 
is that our eminent engineers do not usually 
write books; not that they cannot, for some of 
them are men of excellent education and high 





or the most part of letters from many different 


scientific acquirements. In short, they are too 


persons, cannot possibly have the unity of pur- 
pose essential to the solution of an historical 
A carefully constructed narrative 
founded on the letters, biographies and histories 
of the period, with the originals in a copious 
appendix, would have been a far preferable 
Such a con- 
catenation of parts would have allowed of com- 
parison and inference, and have imperceptibly 


conclusion for which we are contending— 
At the same time 
it would have displayed the king’s character in 
true colours, by dispersing the cloud of hypo- 
In him met two 
extremes, which we rarely find in any other his- 
torical personage—dissimulation with violence. 
As each predominated, his character was esti- 
mated by actual beholders from it alone, little 
regard being had to the variableness of his 
After Becket’s murder, it was thought 
by the world at large that dreadful measures 
would be adopted to punish the king and his 
But gold turned aside both interdict 


baron, and bishop to the favour of Christ’s vicar 
—thus verifying the character which Becket 


Giles has made a less satisfactory use of his 
abundant materials than might have been ex- 
pected from him,—if a life of Becket be still a 
desideratum,—he has rendered a valuable ser- 
This, indeed, 
In its 
actual form it cannot be called either a history 
or a biography; it affords us little insight into 
the important questions of feudal and eccle- 
siastical judicature ; or even into the spirit and 
But, notwithstanding 
these obvious defects, it is really an acquisition 


Papers on Engineering. 


Ir is a subject of constant remark, that the lite- 
rature of engineering has attained much greater 
excellence in France than in England. At first 
sight, the reverse of this might have been ex- 
Our public works of importance are 


and we possess a host of eminent and success- 


prejudice that French engineers are, as men of 


busy doing work to have leisure to write about 
it. Not that they want science, but that they 
put it into practice rather than into print. 
They write their works, not with pen and ink, 
but with stone and mortar, with plummet and 
square, with hammer and chisel. 

Nevertheless the want of an engineering lite- 
rature is deeply felt—deeply and more deeply 
as fit subjects for its exercise multiply around 
ejus. The ‘ Transactions of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers’ promised, for a while, to sup- 
ply the desideratum ; but that stopped; and now 
‘Weale’s Quarterly Papers’ have come in to 
fill up the deficiency, and the recent number is 
one of the most valuable of the series. 

The publisher's Introduction to the work be- 
fore us affords a curious illustration of what we 
have been saying :—‘ Mr. Weale regrets the 
unavoidably long delay in the publication of 
the present Part, arising from the engagements 
in railway matters of two of the gentlemen con- 

. _ 5 4 
tributors.”’ The first paper consists of an inter- 
esting account of the progress of machinery 
and manufactures in Great Britain, from the 
, | earliest times to the reign of Elizabeth,—a pleas- 

ing, gossiping kind of reading, the result of 
much research. The next contains a series of 
experiments and investigations on the issue of 
. | water through pipes. After that comes a de- 
tailed and useful memoir of the Thames Tun- 
nel, including the mechanism of the shield; 
and the conclusion is another of M. Mallet’s 
reports on one of the interminable series of 
French theoretical schemes for atmospheric 
propulsion. 

It is obvious that this list contains much in- 
teresting and useful matter; the publication of 
which we hope Mr. Weale will find profitable. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Enterprise in Tropical Australia, by G. W. Earl. 
—This small volume has its value; but it is rather 
as a contribution to our geographical knowledge 
than for its own special interest. The object of the 
expedition, to which Mr. Earl was attached as 
interpreter, was the founding a settlement at Port 
Essington, for the protection of our trade in the 
Indian Archipelago; and the result, we are in- 
formed, has been altogether successful. Previously, 
every vessel that had resorted to the islands lying 
between Timor and New Guinea had been attacked, 
and frequently the crews massacred. Since the 
settlement was made, aggression has ceased; and 
now, although the number of vessels resorting to 
those islands is much increased, no act of hos- 
tility is ever committed. Indeed, Mr. Earl con- 
tinues, “I speak advisedly when I say that small 
vessels may now traverse the adjacent seas with 
greater safety than they can coast the island of 
Java, the oldest established of the European colonies 
in the Indian Archipelago. The western coasts of 
New Guinea were never visited by our merchant-ships 
for purposes of trade previous to our establishment in 
these seas ; but an intercourse has now been opened 
which bids fair to become a thriving and profitable 
branch of commerce. The Timor Laut group, 
again, the nearest to Port Essington of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, was so notorious previous 
to our arrival, that even the native traders of the 
Eastern Islands dared not visit it. Vessel after 
vessel, whether English, Dutch, Chinese, or Macassar, 
was cut off and plundered; but the spirit of peace 
has now extended itself to this important group, and 
it has become a favourite resort for traders: an 
intercourse having been established with ports, espe- 
cially in the southern part of Timor Laut, which 
were never before frequented. When it is taken 
into consideration that our manufactures form the 
bulk of the cargoes of all vessels resorting to these 
remote parts, whether European, Chinese, or Indian, 
the circumstances here detailed become interesting. 
The commerce of these Eastern Islands is little 
regarded by the mercantile community in this 
country, simply because its details are not known. 
The merchant loses sight of his goods after they 
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reach Singapore, for even his consignee in that 
emporium of the further East has only a vague 
notion of what becomes of a large portion of them. 
He knows that they are carried away to the eastward 
by hundreds of small craft, which return in the 
course of time, laden with valuable produce, but of 
the particular countries from which it comes he does 
not often know even the name.” The work includes 
a general view of Tropical Australia, and discusses 
its capabilities for producing articles of commerce, 
particularly cotton, the soil and climate being well 
suited to the cultivation of the plant: and we are 
told that cheap and effective agricultural labour 
may be obtained from the neighbouring islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, or from the continent of 
Asia. 

The Churches of the United Kingdom, edited by 
Alexander Leighton. Vol.I. The Scottish Church. 
—This isthe first of a series of volumes, intended to 
contain “a plain account of the history, doctrines and 
ceremonies of the great churches of the kingdom, 
divested of the spirit of sectarianism.” The author 
observes :—“If the plan cannot be said to be altoge- 
ther new, the time at least is not unsuitable, when 
the differences of parties have assumed an aspect of 
exclusiveness, if not of acerbity, inconsistent with the 
genius of true religion.” He adds:—‘ It cannot be 
an unprofitable work to place within the power of 
Christian readers the means of exercising such a 
judgment of his neighbour's form of faith, as may 
teach him to moderate his self-righteousness, and 
expand his Christian sympathies, without sacrificing 
his religious convictions.” To such an undertaking, 
so novel and yet so rational, it is impossible not to 
wish success, It is the very thing we ourselves have 
frequently inculecated. We are too apt to forget 
that if Christian churches differ widely in discipline, 
ceremonies, and points non-essential, they agree 
generally in the fundamental points of faith. We 
have had enough of sectarian differences; we long for 
more of the true catholic charity. 

Spenser and his Poetry, by G. L, Craik, M.A. 3 
vols.—We have here a memoir of Spenser, and ana- 
lyses of his poetry, with ample specimens. The 
plan proposes indeed to adduce all the more beautiful 
passages, so that little is omitted but what every one 
on re-perusal might wish to skip. But there isa 
difference between skipping, for ourselves, those parts 
which are dull or obsolete in the complete work, 
and having them substituted, as in the instance before 
us, by aprose argument. We question much whether 
the true feeling can thus be begot in the general 
reader for our old poetry. He who loves it will not 
care to have his labour of love abridged. Let us 
hope, however, that among the readers of Mr. Craik’s 
volumes, a few students may be induced thereby to 
peruse the poet himself in his integrity; and thus 
receive their initiation into those ancient schools of 
thought and fancy which they had previously neg- 
lected. 

Gaétano, and other Poems, by G. Mayfield. —A book 
in blank or other verse may possess merit and yet fall 
short of poetry. Theauthor of ‘ Gaétano’ is conscious 
of possessing some kind of mental power which he 
mistakes for the poetic faculty. He writes verse, 
however, better than prose ; indeed, his preface is 
even ill written, and has a tinge of arrogance calcu- 
lated to discourage further perusal. ‘‘ Having been,” 
says Mr. Mayfield, “from childhood addicted to the 
pursuit of poetry, and judging now, from the state of 
the literary world, that a real poet would be desirable, 
I have decided on coming forward as a competitor 
for that title.” This is a lofty challenge ; but as 
yet Mr. Mayfield has far from succeeded in giving 
the world assurance of the desiderated man, “A 
real poet!” That were indeed an author about 
whom there could be no dispute. Mr. Mayfield, 
however, may take some comfort to himself; though 
not “a real poet,” he is a fervid, passionate thinker, 
but “ wanting in the accomplishment” of style—that 
grace which gives a work popular currency. His 
* Gattano’ is a dramatic poem in three acts, or rather 
it is aseries of metaphysical dialogues, in which the 
hero is introduced as the victim of too much plea- 

ure—one who is in the condition 

To feign a want and feel satiety. 
To correct this state of feeling, his mistress, Myrtea, 
puts forth her full voluptuous allurements, but fails 
in maintaining her wonted dominion; Gaétano is, 


in fact, blasé. He has exhausted existing luxuries, 
and is incapable of imagining new; in despair—he 
resolves on expending his whole fortune on one last 
banquet. It is done: he then prepares to take 
poison, but is prevented by one Jacinta, who sud- 
denly appears to fascinate him with her beauty, and 
afterwards watches by his sick-bed. She loves him— 
he dreams, breathes her name — wakes to hear her 
confession of love, to avow his own, and to die in 
herarms. We are afraid that Lord Byron has been 
before Mr. Mayfield in all this, with more “ real” 
poetry and as good argumentation. The minor 
verses treat of many themes, some lyrical and others 
didactic, but all show more logic than fancy ; and, 
though mechanically correct, have little melody. 

The City of the World, by Mrs. Catherine Napier.— 
The“ City of the World” is London ; and London’s 
Sabbath-day is the especial theme of Mrs. Napier’s 
muse. Her argument is of the Pharisaical school, 


that thanks God an English Sabbath is “not as 


other” Sabbaths; and then she draws a dioramic pic- 
ture which, intended, we suppose, to strengthen her 
case, is yet, we think, well calculated to make the 
holders of other Sabbaths very thankful if they be 
not like London Sabbaths. Promising to conduct 
the reader into all those metropolitan scenes where 
Sunday has its due observance, and to give him 
glimpses of the many where it is profaned, the latter 
have an overwhelming predominance in her page 
which exhibits one of the most remorseless insurrec- 
tions of statistics against the party enlisting them that 
we remember to have met with. Such a tide of 
vulgar desecration flows through Mrs. Napier’s song, 
—heading its various cantos with such titles as ‘The 
Robber’, ‘The Gamester’, ‘The Drunkard’, ‘The 
Felon’, *The Debtor’, ‘The Hypocrite’,—that most 
thankful we are for the few places of aristocratic 
shelter which her muse sets up for the imagination 
amidst this deluge of Sabbath-breakers. The peaks 
of this lady’s poetical Ararat for the Ark of the 
Sabbath are all fashionable ground—and, if we rightly 
infer of her description, three in number :—West- 
minster Abbey (where, however, the writer’s own 
details furnish no other congregation thansuch as the 
statuary has sent in:— 
The sculptured worthies ranged about in state 
Seem all attention;) 
Windsor Castle—which, by an allowable poetical 
licence, is brought intra muros ‘ for this particular occa- 
sion,’ and May Fair—where, 
—from her mansion, on a Sunday eve, 
A noble dame her drawing-room will leave, 
Her queen-like state and elegant repose, 
To listen to the tale of wants and woes 
Amidst her Sunday pupils: to reprove 
Or praise their progress in pure Christian love. 
With lowly feelings on the Sabbath day 
She quits her splendid elegant array, 
Nothing seducing from her purpose, goes 
Where her engaging influence bestows 
A willing energy. From her one word, 
By charity’s adopted orphans heard, 
Arouses competition for the prize 
Of her approving and benignant eyes, 
The brightest star in fashion’s brilliant skies! 
But she remembers the great Teacher sat 
With publicans and sinners. 
The Italics are ours:—and, out of such a population 
as that of Mrs. Napier’s ‘City of the World,’ we will 
confess, it is a comfortable thing to get amongst these 
well-dressed people. “Ov, diable,"—as the reader, 
losing himself amid its mazes, in search of that 
Sabbath-observance which he has understood to be 
the author's postulate, finds himself exclaiming—Ox, 
diable, va-t-elle se nicher? and it becomes a great relief 
at last—which shows considerable dramatic tact on 
the writer's part—to learn that such a thing may be 
met with in St. James’s—We should not omit to 
say that Mrs. Napier has been startled into poetry 
by her fear of Rome. Sheis no bigot, she assures us; 
and has been willing to let the Papists alone, But, 
finding that the Pope has taken advantage of her 
forbearance, and come into England in the form of 
a wolf, the emergency of the case has compelled her 
to take down her cudgel. The few ingenious lines, 
from her poem, with which we will conclude, may 
be offered as at once evidence of her zeal in the 
cause, and of her originality; while they furnish a 
very favourable specimen of her poetical powers: — 
— if these lines tend 
To fix the wavering or warn one friend, 
Whether success or failure they sustain, 
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Lays of the Sea, and other Poems, b Possessions 
These poenis, it seems, were written - eataesan 
nobody, we imagine, can afford to read them, The 

have the true no-character of their parentage, 7 

Oliver §& Boyd's Edinburgh Almanack has often had 
our good word of recommendation, and, so far as 
we have examined, continues to deserve it—It ig 
good testimony in favour of The London Medical 
Directory, that it is well spoken of in the medical 
journals,.The Anglo-Indian and Colonial Almanack 
will, no doubt, be found useful by all who are inter. 
ested in India or the Eastern Colonies.— The Natural. 
ist’s Pocket Book is, of course, addressed to a class to 
whom its modest claims are not unknown.—We may 
also here announce that Messrs. Longman’s Cata- 
logue of London Periodicals has lately been published 
The Year-Book of Facts.—Always ab] vand honest. 
ly compiled. A good portrait of Sir John Herschel 
engraved by Cook after Pickersgill, is prefixed, 
Willich's Tithe Commutation Tables for 1846,—A 
very small but very useful publication. 

Concordance to Shakspere, by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
—This very useful work is now complete, and well 
justifies the commendations we bestowed on the earlier 
numbers. 

The Wreck on the Andamans, by J. Darvall, Esq.— 
This relates to the extraordinary deliverance of the 
Runnymede and the Briton, wrecked, 12th of No. 
vember, 1844, on one of these islands,—a group of 
eight, at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal. The 
narrative is interesting. The shipwreck is described 
as one of the most remarkable on record—*remark- 
able in all its circumstances, when we consider the 
coincidence of two ships, each carrying troops, each 
sailing from a different quarter of the globe, both 
bound to the same port, and both thrown upon the 
same island, in one night, within half a mile of each 
other, and the Runnymede possessing stores and 
necessaries which the Briton stood in need of, and 
without which her company would, in all probability, 
have perished : and each having the means of defence 
against a race of savages, reputed to be cannibals, 
and so proverbial for their ferocity that they are 
greatly dreaded by the seamen of the country ships, 
by whom they are called Wild Men of the Woods, 
and who, but for the firearms they had, would have 
destroyed the whole of the party.” The company 
consisted of more than 630 individuals, of whom, 
during 55 days of suffering, only 3 men, 1 woman, 
and 2 or 3 children perished, notwithstanding the 
unhealthiness of the climate and the inhospitality of 
the natives. 

An Act for the Regulation of the Care and Treat- 
ment of Lunatics, with Explanatory Notes and Com- 
ments, by Forbes Winslow, M.D.—This is a useful 
volume for those connected with lunatic asylums 
and the treatment of the insane. It contains, in 
addition to the act, a “ list of insane establishments” 
in the United Kingdom; also a chapter “on the 
present condition of lunacy in England.” 

Animal Topography, by J. H. Newton. — An 
attempt to impress upon the memory of the young 
the geographical distribution of animals by means of 
mere catalogues in dry verse, under the headings of 
the Several Zones,— executed after the following 
fashion :— 

The Armadillo travels through the sand, 
The Coati-Mondi roves the woods about, 
The little Guinea-pigs spread o'er the land, 
And Anteater with long and tapersnout 

The author hopes to attract the taste and facilitate 
the learning of his readers by his ingenuity: we do 
not see what temptation he offers to the taste ; a 

bare lists like his take from the subject everything 
that served as mnemonic in any useful sense— 
replacing all by the mere jingle and no-suggestion of 
rhyme. The writer assures us that “ the peculiar 
design of the work is, to point out the manner i 
which the different climates of the earth have been 
filled with a variety of animals, each of whichis 
adapted to the country in which it is found by its 
formation and habits, both as regards. its own well- 
being and the necessities of the human race.” No- 
thing of the kind appears from beginning to end of 
his text. There are a few notes, which contain all 
the information attempted to be given; but, besid 

that this is of the most trivial and imperfect descrip 
tion, it is curious and absurd enough to see the author 
removing from the operation of the instrument w?) 

he had chosen for its assumed mnemonic properties 











































My feeble efforts are not all in vain! 
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pes a set of names only to rattle together in 


i nsense-verses. It is as if an inventor 
ae to vaunt the powers of his machine 
py showing what he could not make it perform. 

The Parliamentary Companion for 1846, by C. R. 
Dodd, Esq.— Well known as a very useful work, and 
remarkable for its general accuracy. ; : 

Glimpses of the Wonderful_—_The topics of this 
Juvenile Year-Book are well selected, and it contains 
much instruction in a well-written style, illustrated 
withappropriate woodcuts. — : 

The Cat's Festival, written and illustrated by 
Frances Mary Cooper, a little girl, twelve years old, 
for the amusement of her younger sister.—Surely 
the title-page is a sufficient description. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, Jan. 12. 
Tue statistical tables for the city of Naples up to 
Jan. 1, 1845, recently published, present a curious 
and much more intimate insight into its moral and 
social condition than the most protracted residence 
would permit. Here, everything is so concealed 
under that impenetrable veil of reserve which the 
national character, or the ecclesiastical and political 
relations of the people induce, that a man might 
mix and mingle in the gay and thoughtless crowds 
of this lovely city, and yet know nothing of what is 
going on beneath the surface. Statistical tables are, 
therefore, a kind of mirror, in which one sees the 
vast and intricate machinery of society in full action; 
and were the various items clothed with the informa- 
tion which a lengthened residence may have permit- 
ted to the traveller, singular and varied would such 
a history be. But as I purpose to give you simply 
the reports, with a remark here or there, let me 
begin at once. The amount of population for the 
city, then, Jan. 1, 1845, is—males, 197,423 ; females, 
203,390, Total, 400,813. To these if we add 
foreigners and provincials en route, and the garrison, 
as well as those in detention, we shall have 430,086, 
Whether the number of those in detention, 2,882, 
be correct, I should doubt, as I am told that the 
statistics of the Kingdom of the Two Siciliesgive as the 
entire number of those in detention nearly 800,000 ! 
What an amount of suffering and crime, and some- 
thing else, is indicated by this terrible cipher! The 
foreigners who passed through Naples in 1844 were 
1114. Now, considering the comparatively slight 
commerce that Naples possesses, the great proportion 
of these were mere idlers, attracted hither by the 
veauties or the curiosities of the neighbourhood ; 
henee itis obvious to see what an amount and species 
of inf is introduced into this capital. There 
are hundreds, nay, I may say thousands here, who 
live entirely upon the foreigner, and depend upon 
him as naturally as the shoemaker or the tailor upon 
trade. Thus, the Cicerone is as distinct and well- 
defined a pursuit as the grocer or the butcher, and he 
takes out his patenta for the exercise of it. Nor is 
this the only art I might mention amongst others, 
ftich is created to administer to the necessities, the 
Ties, and the pleasures of the sight-seeing multitudes 
vho flock hither every year—all leading to the in- 
evitable conclusion, that the subserviency and the 
Mmorality for which the Italians and Neapolitans 





fact which is worth remembering at all,— | 


are indicated as follows :— 


served, that for men there are 52 monasteries ; whilst 
for women there are only 24. Amongst the profes- 
sors of Science, 133 are bleeders! 


under the control of the Jesuits, there are of— 


amount of births, which is as follows :-— 
Males 6057 
Females : sr7ah 11,831 


Megitimate{ Wales, 7 se} 128 14,181 


Males 1021 ’ 25 
Females 1201 f 2222) 


Legitimate { 


Exposed. 


or Vienna, and so contrary to what might be ex- 
pected from an acquaintance with the morals of the 
city, that at first I was inclined to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement. Further consideration of the 
peculiar relations in married life in Naples induces 
me to believe that I was wrong. Here, forinstance, 
the zitella, as the unmarried female is styled, is 
treated and guarded with the utmost reserve; whilst 
marriage gives the female perfect liberty, emancipates 
her from bondage, and, like charity, covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Hence the great apparent disproportion 
between legitimate and illegitimate births at Naples; 
and so it will continue, as long as Cicisbeism exists — 
or, in other words, so long as so little sanctity is at- 
tached to the married relation. By esposti, or exposed, 
are intended those who are presented, as the Italian 
has it, to the Madonna, or, as Englishmen would have 
it, those who are abandoned by their natural protec. 
tors, and who, after having been taken out of the 
Hospital under the plea of adoption, have some- 
times been crushed and squeezed through the narrow 
aperture at a more advanced age. Much might be 
said, and much of painful and thrilling interest has 
been said, of the “Casa Santa dell’ Annunziata,” in 
an able little work printed and suppressed here last 
year. All such as are presented to it are styled 
“ figliuoli della Madonna,” and often from devotion, 
and sometimes no doubt from less pure reasons, many 
are adopted by childless couples. Thus religion is 
called in, as it were, to wipe a stain which vice and 
prejudice have cast upon them; and comparatively 
but slight obloquy attaches to the declaration, “Sono 
un figliuolo della Madonna.” Leaving a subject on 
whicha volume might be written, I pass to theamount 
of deaths in 1844, which is as follows :— 
Male: 6,909 

Senabe e433} 13,342 
making, therefore, an excess in the births for the same 
year of 839 only. The marriages in the same year 
were 2,932, or about 1 in 133. Another item is the 
age of the population; thus :— 


Under one year { — pos } 14,181 
2-7 et 237707 } seaned 
8-18 {Females 47.105 } 9222 

wes {a Het) sam 
sno {i 2s) a 
41—0 ies 35,887 } wacned 
aoe (ie Se or 
oa sia se 2 } 15 


The condition and occupations of the Neapolitans 


Secular Clergy 


3,401 
Ecclesiastics Monks 1764 Yona 
| Regular do. {xo yas 53209 





Pusgeiotems . 20 «« cc <o 16,878 
Government Employés .. 8,337 
Pensioners - os. a2 ies oo os Se 
Professors of Science and dependents 5,091 
Professors of Liberal Arts and do, 1,936 
Merchants andShopkeepers .. 3,465 
Notaries .. 9 «6 60 115 
Students ‘nee Ge we ot 1,383 
Agriculturistsand Shepherds .. .. 2,596 
Those ising the Mechanical Arts 83,176 
Those connected with the Royal Com- 

mission of Beneficence .. es 2,830 
Military .. . 18,184 


In reference to the regular clergy it may be ob- 


As regards education, which is almost completely 


. Males 12 
Primary Schools {oes 12 
Private Schools 





we generally so much blamed, are owing as much or 


Males 253 
Females 137 
Infant Asylums .. .. -. 3 


more to foreign influence as to native character or 
influences. The next item I advert to is that of the 


The proportion of illegitimate births exposed is so 
slight as compared with that of Paris, or Munich, 


All institutions for education must be licensed. Con- 
nected with education it may be mentioned, that of 
booksellers there are 60; printers, 98; lithograph- 
ists, 12, 

As regards the commerce of Naples—in 1844, 
3,335 vessels arrived in this port, the total amount 
of whose tonnage was 88,648. 





Of these 2,996 were Neapolitan, with a ton ge of 39,780 
133 English, oo ee 20,957 
119 French, 9s ” 5,585 
65 Sardinian, a » 5,238 
43 ‘Tuscan, ae ae 10,159 
lw Russian, ea ee 1,845 
6 American, = ‘ 553 
6 Austrian, * 90 1,314 
&e. &e. &e. 


I do not extend my extracts, nor do I venture to 
make any further observations with reference to the 
items which I send you, than as regards the immense 
evil moral influence which is at work ina city where 
near 7,000 individuals have taken vows of celibacy; 
and its immense political influence, which is thrown 
into the hands of a government having 8,000 em- 
ployés and 12,000 pensioners in a population of 
400,000. 





PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA~— 
LAKE TORRENS (THE HORSE-SHOE LAKE). 
Lieut.-Col. Gawler and the Atheneum. 

Tue dispatches received from Captain Sturt (to 
whose adventurous expedition we alluded in a review 
of Mr. Eyre’s book, in the Atheneum of September 
last) confirms some of our views respecting Lake 
Torrens,—views which Lieut.-Col. Gawler [see No. 
944] endeavoured to impugn in a tone of dogma- 
tism scarcely warranted by the case, and, as it 
now appears, ridiculously contradicted by the event. 
Mr. Eyre discovered what he called “ Lake Tor- 
rens” so early as 1839, but on that occasion he saw 
the south-eastern extremity only. In 1840 he traced 
the course of the lake from the head of Spencer's 
Gulf to the 29th parallel of latitude (west of Flinders 
Range), on a line of nearly 200 miles, and in every 
instance that he descended into the bed of the lake he 
saw water,—_water, too,as he believed, of great breadth. 
It is true that, owing to the nature of the ground, 
he could not actually reach the current. Let us hear 
his own words on the three chief occasions in which 
he attempted to ascertain the fact. The first took 
place immediately to the north-west of Mount Eyre 
(long. 138° E. lat. 314° S.), and we quoted the passage 
in our review of, his work [see No. 932]. Enough, 
therefore, here to say that unless deceived by the 
mirage, which, as he acknowledges, makes it impos- 
sible to believe one’s own eye-sight, “there was 
water in the bed of the lake,” and “the lake was 
fifteen or twenty miles across.” Again, he observes, 
when something more than a degree further north, I 

came upon an “ arm of the main Lake Torrens.” 

“ Following the arm downwards I came to a long 
reach of water in its channel, about two feet deep, 
perfectly clear, and as salt as the sea, and I even 
fancied that it had that peculiar green tinge which 
sea-water when shallow usually exhibits. This water, 
however, was not continuous; a little further on, 
the channel again became dry, as it increased in 
width in its approach to the main lake, the bed of 
which, near its shores, was also dry. From a high 
bank which I ascended, I had a full view of the 
lake stretching away to the north-east, as far as the 
eye could reach, apparently about thirty miles 
broad, and still seeming to be bounded on its western 
shores by a low ridge or table land, beyond which 
nothing could be seen. No hills were visible any- 
where, nor was there the least vegetation of any 
kind.” 

The third attempt took place near the 29th paral- 
lel, and almost in the same meridian (138° E.) ason 
the two former occasions :— 

“Starting early, I traced the course of the lake 
north-westerly for ten miles, and was then able to 
satisfy myself that it was a part of the same vast 
basin I had seen so much further to the north. * * * 
I penetrated into the basin of the lake for about six 
miles, and found it so far without surface water. On 
entering at first, the horses sunk a little in a stiff 
mud, after breaking through a white crust of salt, 
which everywhere coated the surface, and was about 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness ; as we advanced 





the mud became much softer and greatly mixed 
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with salt water below the surface, until at last we 
found it impossible to advance a step further, as the 
horses had already sunk up to their bellies in the 
bog, and I was afraid we should never be able to 
extricate them, and get them safely back to the 
shore. Could we have gone on for some distance, 
I have no doubt that we should have found the 
bed of the lake occupied by water, as there was 
every appearance of a large body of it at a few miles 
to the west.” 

The mirage to which Mr. Eyre constantly refers, 
and other circumstances, were sufficient to make him 
rather distrust the evidence of his senses; but a lake 
he had called the region, and a lake he was deter- 
mined it should be. This lake, it must be observed, 
assumed a very singular shape,—that of “a horse- 
shoe.” It lay, not only to the west of the Flinders 
Range, but to the north and east. Thus on ascend- 
ing Mount Hopeless (so called from the alleged im- 
possibility of proceeding further in any direction), 
the north-eastern extremity of that range, he says :— 

“The lake was now visible to the north and to 
the east ; and I had at last ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, that its basin, commencing near the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf, and following the course of Flinders 
Range (bending round its northern extreme to the 
southward), constituted those hills the termination of 
the island of South Australia, for such I imagine it 
once to have been. This closed all my dreams as to 
the expedition, and put an end to an undertaking 
from which so much was anticipated. I had now a 
view before me that would have damped the ardour 
of the most enthusiastic, or dissipated the doubts of 
the most sceptical.” 

Let us now see how far the existence of this Horse- 
shoe lake is confirmed by two subsequent travellers, 
both scientific men, viz., Captain Frome and Captain 
Sturt. 

In 1843, Captain Frome visited what is called 
“the eastern arm of Lake Torrens.” Did he find 
any water? Hear him:— 

“ After crossing the low ridge above Prewitt’s 
Springs, lat. 31° 45’, forming the left bank of the 
basin of the Siccus, the plain extended between the 
north and east as far as the eye could reach, and 
the lurid glare of the horizon, as we advanced north- 
ward, plainly indicated the approach of Lake Torrens, 
which, from the direction I had followed, I expected 
to turn about this point. I was obliged, however, 
to continue a northerly course for the sake of water, 
which I could only hope to find in the ravines of the 
hills on our left, as high as the parallel of 30° 59’, 
where the lake was visible within fifteen or sixteen 
miles, and appeared from the high land to be covered 
with water, studded with islands, and backed on the 
east by a bold rocky shore. These appearances were, 
however, all deceptive, being caused solely by the 
extraordinary refraction, as on riding to the spot the 
following day, not a drop of water was to be seen in 
any direction. The islands turned out to be mere 
low sandy ridges, very scantily clothed with stunted 
scrub on their summits, and no distant land appeared 
anywhere between the north and south-east, though 
from the hills above our camp of the previous night 
I could discern, with the aid of a very powerful tele- 
scope, a ridge of low land, either on the eastern side 
of the lake, or rising out of it, distant at least seventy 
miles, rendered visible at that distance by the exces- 
sive refractive power of the atmosphere on the hori- 
zon, A salt crust was seen at intervals on the sur- 
face of the sand at the margin of the lake, or, as it 
might more properly be called, the desert; but this 
appearance might either be caused by water brought 
down by the Siccus, and other large watercourses 
spreading over the saline soil in times of flood, or by 
rain, and appeared to me no proof of its ever being 
covered with water for any period of time.” 

There goes one side of the Horse-shoe! and Lieut.- 
Colonel Gawler is not the blacksmith who can put it 

together again. 

Still more unmerciful is Captain Sturt, who not 
satisfied with destroying the side in question, demo- 
lishes also the top or chief part of the shoe. Re- 

peatedly do he and his men cross the bed of the 
so-called lake, both to the north and east, without 
discovering a single drop of water. At the date of 
his last despatch (June Sth, 1845), he and they 
were actually encamped on the eastern margin 
of the lake, viz. in long. E. 141° 40’, and in 


lat. S. 29° 40’ 12°. What Mr. Eyre, from the 
summit of Mount Hopeless, declared an impassable 
watery barrier, has since been repeatedly proved to 
be a sandy desert, and as practicable for horsemen 
and footmen as any other part of the route. About 
this fact there cannot be a mistake. The observa- 
tions made, and the bearings laid down by Captain 
Sturt, leave no room for a doubt on the subject. 

But, it may be said, if the existence of the lake to 
the north and east be disproved, the western side of 
the Horse-shoe, which Mr. Eyre examined on a line 
of nearly two hundred miles, has been proved to be 
alake. We are afraid that it, too, must follow the 
other two limbs. Captain Sturt did not visit it 
himself, but he sent his able and indefatigable assistant 
Mr. Poole :— 

“Mr. Poole left me on the morning of the 18th, 
and pursued the course I had laid down for him 
until he passed latitude 29° 44’, when, seeing no 
likelihood of a change of country, and as, from his 
observation and reckoning, he considered that he 
ought to have been at the lake, he turned to the 
westward, and ultimately reached its shores, opposite 
to three remarkable peaks, laid down by Mr. Evre. 
At this extreme end, Lake Torrens appeared to Mr. 
Poole to consist of a succession of lakes formed by the 
drainage from the hills; but he could not see very 
far to the north, in which direction it might have been 
unbroken. Its waters were slightly salt, and its bed 
was composed of black mud, thinly encrusted with 
salt; and, although the lake appeared to be narrower 
here than. Mr. Poole expected to have seen it, he 
says that the country, for twenty miles, as you ap- 
proach Lake Torrens, is so peculiar, that any one 
looking down upon it from such lofty eminences as 
Mount Serle and Mount Hopeless, would naturally 
conclude that the whole was the large bed of a lake.” 

So, after all, the mud and water are no more than 
what have been left by “ drainage from the hills !”— 
There is evidently nothing but shallow pools of water, 
formed, perhaps, by the heavy rains, no less than by 
the drainage in question, and possibly augmented from 
some other source yet undiscovered. During the dry 
season such parts, beyond doubt, disappear altogether. 
It isa pity that duty should compel us thus summarily 
to strike out of creation so vast a sheet of water 
(some four or five hundred miles in length), but there 
is really no help for it. 

Hitherto Captain Sturt has done little more than 
demonstrate the non-existence of Lake Torrens. 
Owing to the intolerable aridity of the country, he 
has been able to ascend no higher than the 28th 
parallel (south lat.), or little more than a degree be- 
yond Mr. Eyre’s Mount Hopeless. How is this? 
Simply because he has encumbered himself with 
three abominable drays, which in regions of scrub 
and drifted sand must speedily exhaust the hardiest 
horses, even where water is abundant, and which, 
where it is seldom to be found, must effectually arrest 
all further progress. Thus it is that, like Mr. Eyre 
before him, he loses weeks and months, either in in- 
activity, or in the destructive search for water. With 
all respect for the “ antipodean authority” of Lieut.- 
Col. Gawler, we are convinced that if either Mr. Eyre 
or Captain Sturt had been provided with camels and 
mules, we should long ago have heard something 
definite of Central Australia. The latter, however, 
is still sanguine of success, and will not relinquish 
his enterprise until he has made another vigorous 
effort to reach the interior. 

In this glance at the subject, our object has been 
to vindicate our own strictures in the review of Mr. 
Eyre’s book—not to undervalue the labours and 
merits of that enterprising traveller. If we have 
blamed him for error of judgment, we have not been 
insensible to his painful exertions, and still more 
painful sense of responsibility. We are most 
willing to make any allowance for “ difficulties and 
impediments ;” but still we must repeat our convic- 
tion that he has added little—very little—to our 
geographical knowledge respecting South Australia. 
But in regard to the “ manners and customs of the 
aborigines,” he is, as we have expressly asserted on 
two former occasions, very full and satisfactory. 





MR. GALLY KNIGHT. 
WE have to record the death of Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq. M.P., on the 9th instant, at his house 
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in Lower Grosvenor-street. He was educated at 
Eton, where he had Mr. Milman, the poet and his 
torian, for one of his schoolfellows. From thence 
he was moved, if we remember rightly, to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a little before Lord Byron was 
admitted of Trinity from the school at Harrow 
Smit with the thirst of travel, he visited, in 1810-11 
in company with the Hon. Frederick North aad 
Mr. Fazakerley, the most interesting provinces of 
the Turkish empire. Here he would appear to have 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Byron, and, 
warmed with the spirit of the poet of * Childe 
Harold,’ conceived a series of Eastern tales, jllys. 
trative of the manners and customs of the coun. 
tries he had travelled through. Mr. Murray trans. 
mitted the MS. of one of the tales to Lord Byron 
for his opinion, without, however, communicating the 
name of the author. “There are many beautiful 
passages in the tale you sent me,” Lord Byron writes 
in reply, “and an interesting story. It must have 
been written by some one who had been on the Spot, 
and I wish him, and he deserves, success.” It js 
somewhat curious that Byron should not have de 
tected the pen of his friend Mr. Knight in the tale 
transmitted. If Mr. Murray had sent more than 
one of the tales, he could not have failed, we think, 
in making the discovery. Speaking of the Eastern 
tales in question, in a letter to Mr. Moore, Lord 
Byron writes:—“ He (Mr. Gally Knight) sent to 
me last summer, and I advised him to write one in 
each measure, without any intention at that time of 
doing the same thing. Since that, from a habit of 
writing in a fever, I have anticipated him in the 
variety of measures, but quite unintentionally.” 
These tales (‘Ilderim,’ in four cantos ; * Phrosyne,’ 
a Grecian tale; and ‘ Alashtar,’ an Arabian tale) 
do not appear to have attracted any very great 
attention at the time. Lord Byron played upon 
*Ilderim,” in verses to his friend like these— 
I read the ‘ Christabel,’ 
Very well; 
I read the ‘ Missionary,” 
Pretty—very ; 
I tried at ‘ Iderim,’ 
Ahem! 
As his circle of friends increased, curiosity carried his 
tales (his new Persian Tales, as they were called,) 
into a fourth edition—and many years after ‘ Iiderim 
had been “ Ahem’d” by Byron, he published a dra- 
matic poem called * Hannibal in Bithynia,’ conceived, 
he tells us, at Brusa, many years back, and only of 
late remodelled and retouched. He could not, how- 
ever, disguise from himself that he had failed in 
achieving a reputation as a poet, and foreseeing the 
future fate of ‘Ilderim’ and ‘ Alashtar,’ (feeble 
attempts in the manner and measure of Byron,) he 
dropped the poet, andturned his attentiontothestudy 
and origin of our Medieval Architecture. In 1831 
he landed at Dieppe, and began his tour in Normandy. 
Resolving not merely to trust his own judgment, 
he engaged an architect by profession (Mr. Richard 
Hussey) to be his companion in the .tour, “that he 
might have,” to use his own words, “the assistance 
of a practised eye to examine the construction of 
the buildings, and a practised hand to delineate their 
outline.” He published, on his return, a small 
octavo volume, with plates, called § An Architectural 
Tour in Normandy,’ exhibiting a conscientious anc 
diligent endeavour to arrive at the truth—and con- 
siderable nicety of observation. His next work was 
‘The Normans in Sicily, a kind of sequel to his 
‘Architectural Tour in Normandy,’ —a valuable work, 
for here he had again his architect by his side, spat 
ing no expense to arrive at truth. His next great 
work—and, unhappily, it has proved his last—was 
his ‘Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, from the 
time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, 
accompanied by a clever introduction (the work o 
which his fame will rest), and eighty-one lithochromatic 
plates, by Mr. Owen Jones. ‘This splendid work 
forms two volumes royal folio. Mr. Gally Knight 
married a daughter of A. H. Eyre, Esq., of the Grove 
in Nottinghamshire. He sat in Parliament for N 
Nottinghamshire since 1834, and has left 4 large 
property in Yorkshire (Firbeck Hall), without ay 
children of his own to succeed to it. Mr. Koight ws 
in his fifty-ninth year. He was busy with a new wor 
on his favourite study,—Architecture,—at the tune 
of his death. 
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{TRADESCANT AT ARCHANGEL IN 1618. 
Ar the anniversary meeting of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, on the 10th 
ult., an interesting discovery, made by Dr. Hamel, 
was laid before that assembly, which will be of con- 
siderable interest also to the lovers of science in 
Great Britain. Dr. Hamel, on his late visit to this 
country, found that an anonymous manuscript, pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, is by 
John Tradescant the elder, of whom no autograph 
has hitherto been known to exist. It was known 
that Tradescant visited Russia, but this manuscript 
contains an account of the voyages made to Arch- 
angel, in the ship which conveyed Sir Dudiey Digges 
as Ambassador from King James to Czar Michael 
Feodorowitch, in 1618. 
The manuscript in question gives new proofs, not 
only of Tradescant’s great activity in collecting 
natural and artificial curiosities, but also of his par- 
ticular talent for observation. He notes in his diary 
the peculiar phenomenon of a double flood in the 
estuary of the Dwina, called in Russ, Manikha, 
which of late the Imperial Academy of Sciences has 
made an object of investigation. He also noticed 
the great number of erratic blocks found near the 
Delta of the Dwina, and even relates that the people 
of the country about Archangel, when asked by him 
through an interpreter, where all these great stones 
or boulders might come from, gave for answer, that 
they were brought there by the ice. These words, 
spoken so long ago as 1618 at Archangel, will be 
interesting to geologists. Tradescant brought with 
him, on his return, various shrubs and plants; amongst 
them were roses from Rose Island, near Port St. 
Nicholas, where the English had their first settle- 
ment in the North, and the exact position of which 
Dr. Hamel points out. On this Island of Roses, the 
commercial transactions between England and Russia 
were carried on for a great number of years, and free 
trade existed, for there was no such thing asa Custom 
House. Dr. Hamel proves that Tradescant succeed- 
ed in transplanting roses from Rose Island, into his 
garden at South Lambeth, and he mentions that this 
garden was in the South Lambeth Road, a short dis- 
tance beyond Meadow Place, almost opposite Spring 
Lane; that Mr. Thorne, proprietor of the Nine Elms 
Brewery, is at present in possession of the garden; that 
Mr. Fulton, patentee of the pepper grinding works 
close by, lives in the house where Tradescant’s Ark 
originally was. Certain seeds from Archangel Tra- 
descant sent to Jean Robin, of Paris, who had the 
title of Herboriste to King Henry the Fourth,and had 
at that time the best botanical garden in the French 
capital, From the Diary it would appear that Tra- 
descant was deprived of the sense of smell, for he was 
unable to enjoy the rich fragrancy of the roses in 
Rose Island, and was not incommoded by the stench 
attendant upon the boiling of train oil near Archangel. 
The Biographical Dictionary, on the authority of 
Anthony Wood, states that Tradescant was a Dutch- 
nan, but, from some words in the title of Tradescant’s 
narrative, Dr. Hamel thinks it probable that he was 
a native of Worcestershire. The Doctor intends to 
publish a detailed account of his discovery. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Letters from Egypt speak of the increase in the 
number of persons visiting Upper Egypt and Thebes, 
during the present year; and of the comfort and 
facility with which the journey is now made. That 
these latter do not attract the European traveller in 
even greater numbers may surely be wondered at, when 
ve consider into what an antique world they lead, 
and how busily the antiquarian spirit is now abroad. 
The Nile boats are described as among the pleasantest 
of locomotives, Another reason that should tempt 
the traveller to the ruined cities of the Pharaohs is 
that the very influences which make them objects of 
archeological veneration are insuring their gradual 
disappearance from the eyes of the worshipper. The 
feeling that makes shrines of them, is the same feel- 
ing, unhappily, that induces their desecration. A 
correspondent of the Times speaks of the rapid 
demolition of the Egyptian monuments, under the 
travelling mania for carrying away unmeaning frag- 
ments—letters of an ancient legend where they stand 
in their golitudes by the Nile—portions of old and 
(xpressive inscriptions over the graye of a dead civili- 


zation as read in their places of the desert—in 
cockneyland mere patches of colour and morsels of 
stone. Conscious, now, of the immense value, his- 
torical and poetical, of these ancient volumes in his 
keeping—that, like the books of the Sibyl, increase 
in price as they grow fewer by decay—the Pacha 
has directly prohibited the exportation of antiquities; 
but a shave of the Sphynx or a chip of the Pyramid 
defies him: and the peasants in the neighbourhood, 
taught that there is a harvest standing ready to their 
hand in the desert, which was sown by their fathers 
in the old Egyptian time, and asks no toil from them 
but the gathering, readily lend themselves as 
labourers to the work of desecration, Against the 
Vandalism and cupidity of his own provincial 
Governors, who rob the treasure-house of antiquity 
for the materials of their modern erections, we 
believe that Mehemet Ali may defend his order for 
the preservation of these ancient monuments: but 
the bagmen are as inevitable as Time,—and far more 
rapid in their operation. These considerations 
should tempt the European traveller Egyptward ; 
yet, in doing so, will, it may be feared, but increase 
the evil that is suggested as the temptation.—Mean- 
time, to come to more modern and practical con- 
siderations, we may mention that an English geologist, 
who, for two years past, has been employed by the 
Viceroy in surveying the desert in the vicinity of the 
Valley of the Nile, has not hitherto been able to 
find any minerals.—It is said, too, that the brilliant 
reception given to Ibrahim has inspired the old 
chief with a desire for the taste of a European wel- 
come ; and it does not seem an improbable specula- 
tion that we may yet have Mehemet Ali at Windsor. 
Cleopatra sailing down the Thames would, not many 
years since, have seemed almost as probable. 

The Paris papers mention the death, in England, 

of Mr. Frisell, our countryman by birth, though 
accident had made him a Frenchman by residence 
and association for more than halfacentury. Having 
gone into that country in 1792, at theage of eighteen, 
for the purpose of completing his education, he 
settled himself at Dijon,—which had then the reputa- 
tion of preserving the best pronunciation of the 
French language; and became involved in the decree 
of the Convention for the arrest of suspected persons. 
In his prison in that town, were assembled the best 
company of the Céte-d’Or; and there Mr. Frisell 
formed friendships which tempted him to Paris, when 
its doors were opened, and introduced him to the 
choicest circles of that capital. Here he became 
the friend of Chateaubriand (whose touching stanzas, 
so well known under the title of Jeune Fille et Jeune 
Fleur, were written on the occasion of the death of 
Mr. Frisell’s daughter, at the age of seventeen), of 
M. de Fontanes, M. Joubert, and many other of 
the distinguished literary and learned men of France; 
by whom he was esteemed for his various acquire- 
ments. He published, in French,a short treatise on 
the English constitution ; valued in that country as 
giving the clearest and most precise view of the 
subject, in a summary way, at which the general 
reader had been able to arrive. Mr. Frisell was on 
the point of returning to Paris, when death arrested 
him on his native soil. 
The members of the Institute of British Archi- 
te¢ts, and numberless other persons, will be pleased 
to hear that Prof. Donaldson, Secretary of Foreign 
Correspondence to the Institute, has been just elected 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Brussels——Abroad, Count Anatole 
Demidoff has been elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences, section of Geo- 
graphy, in the room of the late Mr. Warden, by a 
majority of 40 out of 51 votes. His competitors 
were Captain Ross, who had six votes, and Admiral 
Wrangel, who had three. The Academy has also 
elected to be a correspending member, section of 
Rural Economy, Herr Schubler, Professor of Physics 
at Tubingen.—Cav. D. Vincenzo Flauti has been 
appointed Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciencesat Naples; and Cav. D. Ferdinando 
di Luca General Secretary of the Royal Bourbon 
Society.—To this paragraph we may add, that a Chair 
of Political Economy has been instituted at Turin ; 
and the celebrated Neapolitan Antonio Sciajola is 
appointed as its first occupant by the Sardinian 
Government. 





meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry; at which it was decided that the building of 
the laboratories should be forthwith commenced. 
The Prince, who has been a supporter of the Institu- 
tion from its earliest projection, inspected the site of 
the new buildings and the plans of Mr. Lockyer, the 
architect; and evidenced his approbation of the various 
arrangements for the establishment of the College, 
by subscribing a further sum of 100/. towards its 
building fund. 

Mr. J. P. Collier has been engaged, for some time 
past, in writing a volume of the Lives of the Players 
enumerated, by Heminge and Condell, before the first 
folio edition of Shakspeare’s plays. He has much 
that is new about “famous Dick Burbage;” derived, 
in part, we are told, from the Records of the Court 
of Chancery. The volume will appear among the 
publications of the Shakespeare Society for the pre- 
sent year; and will be followed by a supplementary 
volume of the ‘ Lives of the Players at the Fortune 
and the Cockpit’ prior to the suppression of the 
stage in the time of Cromwell. Mr. Collier has 
much that is newabout Thomas Heywood,—of whom 
so little is known ; and, if rumour is not altogether 
wrong, something that is new immediately connected 
with Shakspeare himself. 

The daily papers announce the death, on Monday, 
the 9th inst., of Mr. Robert Armour, of Brighton, 
formerly of Crown Court, Old Change. This Mr. 
Armour was the sole surviving brother of Jean 
Armour, the wife of Robert Burns. Mr. Armour 
was in his sixty-second year. 

As might have been expected, the government of 
the Post Office has accepted the offer of the Brighton 
Railway Company, to carry the letters for that town, 
gratis, by every mail : and, as it is understood, as we 
have already hinted, that other companies have made 
the same liberal offer, they will, of course have the 
same acceptance ; and the arrangements for repeated 
deliveries in town from distant places, to which we 
have alluded, will, in all probability, take early effect. 

A private letter from Naples mentions that 
Vesuvius continues to be, as it has been for 
some time past, very active. “ Night after night 
have I watched,” says our correspondent, “ its 
fires, sometimes rising to the apparent height of 
50 feet (though really higher), and then altogether 
disappearing—thus resembling, in a great measure, 
the expiring efforts of a candle burnt down to the 
socket. By day, perfectly distinct from the cloud of 
smoke which it constantly emits, I have sometimes 
remarked a column of something—God knows what ! 
—rise perpendicularly to a considerable height. 
With all these indications of intention, however, 
Vesuvius does not appear to have decided upon any 
positive exhibition of its power for the present. The 
wells in the neighbourhood are not yet dried up ; and 
the lovers of the sublime, even at the expense of 
human suffering, have no immediate chance of being 
gratified.” 

The Polish papers, speaking of the theatre esta- 
blished last year by the Emperor of Russia in the 
town of Lemberg, mention an act of munificence 
performed by the Count of Scarbek in favour of the 
children of the Drama. He has given a sum of 
80,000 florins—upwardsof 8,000/,to the theatre in 
question, to furnish a fund for the payment of pen- 
sions to the most distinguished (that they be amongst 
the more needy we hope is also understood) of those 
actors whom age shall have forced to relinquish their 
profession. 

The Greek papers mention the death, at Athens, 
at the age of 95, of one of the patriarchs of literature, 
Neophytos Doukas; a man who devoted his life to 
the subject of education, and all his fortune to the 
publication of the Greek authors,—distributing their 
works gratuitously amongst students and men of 
letters, not in Greece only, but wherever the Hellenic 
race is scattered. Profoundly versed in the ancient 
language, which he wrote with the utmost facility, 
he has left behind him many works and commen- 
taries of value. To the close of his greatly extended 
life, his literary zeal and activity never flagged. “To 
virtues truly evangelical,” says the Courrier d’Athénes, 
“he added a pleasant genius, and manners of an 
antique simplicity :—he leaves to his country the 
memory of his patriotism, his learning, and his 
benefits.” The whole body of the University and 
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from the Chambers, and the citizens in crowds, met, 
to acknowledge them, above his grave. 

Among the works recently issued from the Paris 
press, the Journal des Débats gives some particulars 
relating to one, which we reproduce for the purpose 
of attracting to the object of them the attention of 
the learned amongst ourselves. These particulars 
have reference to the inscriptions in an unknown 
character, commonly described as Phcenician Letters, 
which exist on medals and stones found in great 
number in Africa, the coast of Spain, and the Me- 
diterranean islands—whose reading has so long 
engaged the labours of the scholar and antiquarian, 
and with results so unsatisfactory in the opinion of 
one portion of these, even where an interpretation of 
them has been assumed by another. It appears 
that General Duvivier, since he left Algiers, has 
been engaged in a careful study of the materials 
which he had there collected; and having arrived at, 
as he asserts, very important discoveries, he had an 
elaborate work on the subject so far advanced that 
he reckoned on printing in three or four months 
from this time, when he was interrupted by receiving 
the command of the expedition about to proceed 
against Madagascar. Unwilling to depart on such a 
service without taking some security for the valuable 
conclusions at which he feels sure that he has arrived, 
the General has published a pamphlet, giving his 
translation of certain inscriptions, and promising to 
make known, on his return, the methods by which it 
is reached. He states his problem and its solution, 
necessarily deferring the proofs: and the Journal des 
Débats says it may be hoped that his methods are 
true; for these stones, which have, on any former 
interpretation, seemed to present nothing more than 
long unmeaning series of proper names, will, then, 
become curious pages of the history, manners, and 
language of the ancient populations who once held 
the commercial sceptre of the world. 

The eighth scientific Congress of Italians will be 
held, at Genoa, in the beginning of May ; and pre- 
parations are already making in the city to give them 
a hospitable reception. — All Protestant Germany is 
preparing to celebrate, on the 18th inst., the 300th 
anniversary of the death of Martin Luther. 

A Companion through the State Apartments of 
Windsor has been prepared by the directions of 
Prince Albert, and is sold for one penny !—expressly 
at this price, we believe, at his Royal Highness’s 
desire. A royal wish for a penny catalogue is a strange 
sign of the times.—It describes rather more fully 
than usual the contents of those rooms to which Her 
Majesty has recently given a gratuitous access. It 
also contains five plans of the principal rooms, ex- 
hibiting the position of each painting or tapestry ; so 
that it is really a very liberal pennyworth. Visitors 
to Windsor Castle, however, must not imagine that 
the exhibition remains the same under the present as 
the past system. The whole suite of rooms over- 
looking the North Terrace, except the Presence 
Chamber and Ball Room—which our readers may 
recollect for its Louis Quatorze gilding and French 
tapestries of Jason and Medea’s History — those 
rooms which contained all the old pictures, are now 
closed, to be seen only by special favour. With the 
abolition of the shilling perquisite has gone the sight 
of the Holbein portraits, the Rubens pictures, the 
‘Miser’ (or rather Usurer) of Quintyn Matsys,—and 
some hundred others, which had been brought, years 
ago, from Kensington Palace, and many of which 
were in the collection which Charles I. formed. 
Whilst we acknowledge Her Majesty’s kind consi- 
deration in according a free admission to Windsor 
Castle by simply asking Messrs. Colnaghi for a 
ticket, we confess we should have preferred the con- 
tinuance of the shilling fee to the housekeeper and a 
sight of the pictures. It is consoling, however, to 
think that the Lawrence portraits, in the Waterloo 
Hall, and the Vandyke Room, are still left to us. The 
royal example, we hope, will not be lost upon the 
clerical custodes of St. George’s Chapel,—the bijou 
and most genuine remnant within the Castle walls. 
We should like to see the shabby fee to the vergers 
prohibited. 

Lord Ashley’s Bill for limiting the time of labour for 
children in manufactories to ten hours a day, and 
rescuing some further portion of their youth for the 
purposes of education and moral training, is once more 
before Parliament—with new arguments in its favour 


and improved prospects of success. The accidents by | 


which it has been, from time to time, postponed have 
afforded the opportunity for making a voluntary trial 
of its provisions, to some earnest and benevolent men 
among the party more directly interested ; and while 
the moral results are such as to bring practical rein- 
forcement to the higher pleadings in the cause, the 
objections which were supposed to answer them have 
been found to give way in the testing. The coming 
opening of the corn markets of the world, together 
with the other tariff modifications of the minister, 
supply a variety of incidents which make the present 
moment one when measures like this may be adopted 
with least chance of detriment to the employer and 
largest benefit to the employed. Unhappily, Sir 
James Graham is still opposed to the Bill; and Lord 
Ashley, who seems subject to too many casualties to 
be a safe hand for the sustaining of a great moral 
measure, has once more slipped from under it, after 
he had fairly carried it in and deposited it before the 
House. But it has been at once picked up by Mr. 
Fielden—one of the benevolent experimentalists to 
whom we have alluded ; and both as a practical man 
and one of those injured by the Bill, if injury there 
were to be, it is probable that his earnestness and 
information may advantageously replace the more 
impassioned appeals of Lord Ashley. The moral 
bearings of the question there is no disputing ; that 
part of the case Lord Ashley has left complete :—the 
financial and commercial considerations are better in 
Mr. Fielden’s hands; and we venture to hope that 
the question will not suffer by the change of advo- 
cates.—By the way, to us, who are fond of marking the 
moral signs of the time, and know how important 
and expressive are the elemental changes which are 
indicated by the direction of a straw, it does not 
seem out of place or idle to mention that the ordinary 
holiday kept by the House of Commons on the 30th 
of January was not asked for, this year, in the name 
of the royal martyr who has so long ruled it from his 
grave. ‘The determination of certain members to 
lift up their testimony against this antiquated piece 
of political assertion was shrewdly defeated by a dis- 
claimer of any appeal to the authority impugned ; 
and, after his apotheosis of centuries, the Martyr of 
the Calendar may be said to have been what is tech- 
nically called “dropped,” in the House of Com- 
mons. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Admission, 
1s.; Catalogue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly tet exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and rena and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DA E at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till half-past 4. Admittance to view both 
Pictures—Saloon, 1Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY, with Brilliant Experiments, by Dr. RYAN, daily, at 
Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at Nine o’clock. A LECTURE on the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, by Professor BACHHOFFNER, a working Model of 
which, carrying several es is exhibiting daily. The additions 
to the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING 
CHROMATROPE are very effective. The PHYSIO: ° - 
marine Experiments by means of the DIVER and DIVING BELL. 
Among the various additions to the Working Models is COLEMAN’S 
New AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for ascending and 





14 
descending Inclined Planes. A Magnificent’. COLLECTION of 
TROPICAL 


FRUITS. Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated Flute-player, 
will take part in the Music, conducted by Dr. Wallis. Open fro; 
Eleven to Half-past Five, and from Seven to Half-past Ten in the 
Evening.—Admittance, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Soctety.—Jan, 29,.—G. Rennie, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair. 

The following papers were read:—‘On a_ point 
connected with the Dispute about the Invention of 
Fluxions,’ by Augustus De Morgan, Esq. An asser- 
tion made by Sir Isaac Newton in a letter to Conti, 
published in Raphson’s ‘ History of Fluxions,’ that 
the materials of the Commercium Epistolicum were 
“collected and published by a numerous committee 
of gentlemen of different nations, appointed by the 
Royal Society for that purpose,” appeared to be at 
variance with the list of the committee as it was 
appointed on the 6th of March 1711-12, and which 
only contains the names of Arbuthnot, Hill, 
Halley, Jones, Machin and Burnet, who were all 
English. But when the records of the Society were 





examined by Mr. Weld, the Assistant-Secretary, 


CFes. 14 


jit was discovered that other members were subse. 


quently added, among whom were Bonet, the Pris. 
sian Minister, and De Moivre, both of whom were 
foreigners, thus showing that the imputations which 
might have been cast upon Newton's veracity are 
groundless, : 

‘On the use of the Barometric Thermometer for 
the determination of relative Heights, by J. R, 
Christie, Esq.—The objects of this communication, as 
stated by the author, are, first, to show the theoretical 
foundation of the simple law pointed out by Prof, 
Forbes, according to which the difference of the boil. 
ing temperature of water at two stations is connected 
with their difference of level; and next, to test the 
accuracy of this law, by a comparison of results 
deduced from his own observations on the boiling 
point of water at different stations among the Alps of 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Switzerland; with the heights 
of these same stations as determined by the observers, 
and by different means ; and thus to arrive at a just 
conclusion with respect to the value of the baro- 
metric thermometer as an instrument for determining 
difference of level. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 15.—W, R. 
Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—Mr. A. J. 
Kempe communicated an account of the circular 
encampment which occupies the commanding posi- 
tion at the S.W. angle of Wimbledon Common, 
considered by Camden as marking the place where 
the conflict occurred between Ceaulin, King of the 
West Saxons, and Ethelbert, King of Kent, a.p. 568, 
In Camden’s time, this camp was called Bensbury. 
It has been but slightly noticed by later topogra- 
phers; the conjecture suggested by Camden, appears 
to have been founded on the statement of the Saxon 
Chronicle, that the battle in question occurred at 
Wibbandun, a name which Camden probably con- 
sidered as identical with Wimbledon. Mr, Kempe 
regarded this fortress as a work of earlier date than the 
sixth century ; itissurrounded by two entrenchments, 
constructed so that the defenders might be placed in 
double lines, one above the other, according to a 
practice considered by writers on military antiquities 
as having been usually adopted by the Britons. He 
remarked that the Romans rarely deviated from the 
square form of castrametation, unless it were in order 
to take advantage of some peculiarity in the position 
of the ground: some well-defined rules for discrimi- 
nating between British fortifications, and the works 
constructed by the Romans, or other invaders, are 
still required. The appellation of such ancient for- 
tresses may supply some evidence, in regard to the 
period of their construction, and Mr. Kempe re- 
marked that the British term, Dinas, Dunum, or in 
more soft pronunciation, Ton or Tune, a fortified 
elevated post, appears always to indicate a British 
origin. These dunes were the oppida described by 
Cesar, and the camp at Wimbledon has all the 
characteristics of such British strongholds : the area, 
according to Lysons, is not less than seven acres, and 
the position is, in many respects, well suited for per- 
manent occupation. A trace of Saxon possession 
may, perhaps, be found in the name, corrupted 
from the Saxon appellation Wimbald.—Mr. Birch, 
Assistant-Keeper of the Antiquities in the British 
Museum, brought before the notice of the society a 
valuable example of Etruscan art, preserved amongst 


the vases selected from the collection of the Princess - 


of Canino. It was discovered at Vulci, and is re- 
markable as a production of the most flourishing 
period of fictile art; the subjects represent d, relate 
to the History of Peleus and Orestes, and the fate of 
the family of Agamemnon ; they are of great interest 
for the illustration of the Attic dramatists. 

Jan, 22,.T. Amyot, Esq., in the chair—The 
secretary read the continuation of Mr. Birch’s memot, 
‘On the Cylix from Vulci,’ now in the collection 
at the British Museum. Several illustrations from 
vases, on which are found representations of the same 
myth, were exhibited. Lord Albert Conyngham set, 
for inspection, a singular inscription,—portion of 4 
carved screen formerly in the Church of Lianval 
Waterdine, near Knighton. The Dean of Hereford 
presented to the Society a cast of this object at the 
previous meeting; and it had been viewed with inter 
est on account of the singular form of the charactert, 
and the conjecture, in default of any interpretation 
of the import of the inscription, that it might belong 
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ystem of musical notation by means of letters. 

This explanation had been suggested by Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, in a paper read at a previous meeting. Mr. 
G. Godwin exhibited a bronze spear-head, of un- 
usually large dimensions, measuring sixteen inches 
in length, recently found in digging foundations of 
* the houses now building in the Fulham-road. I 
was discovered at a depth of between four and five 
feet, imbedded in solid clay. Mr. Godwin took oc- 
casion to remark that an increasing desire may be 
observed amongst all classes of persons for the pre- 
servation of ancient relics ; and that he had recently 
noticed, in several instances, amongst labourers and 
mechanics, striking evidences of liberal feeling and 
interest in the remains of earlier times, which are 


brought to light in the course of excavations. 


Jan. 29.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
_—J.Comport, Esq. of Rochester, was elected a Fellow. 
_-Lord Albert Conyngham sent for exhibition some 
earthen vases of singular grotesque forms, considered 
One of them was 
supposed to be a cinerary urn. Some vessels, some- 


as of South American origin. 


governor of that colony on a mission to the Imam, 
or sovereign of Futah-Jallo, a large tract occupied 
by the Foulahs, and lying in the hills 400 miles N.E. 
of that settlement. The principal object of the 
mission was to open a road for a regular line of traffic 
through that country between the colony and the 
t | Negro States on the Joliba or Niger. At the very 

outset of the journey, Mr. Thomson's progress was 
impeded by the mutual jealousies and narrow views 
of the petty chiefs who were masters of the coast, 
and who, from a desire of monopolizing the traffic, 
are very unwilling to allow of any direct intercourse 
between the European nations and the people of the 
interior. His firmness, however, and determination 
to overcome more than ordinary obstacles, enabled 
him at length to reach Timbo. His reception there 
was favourable, but the authority of the Im4ém, whose 
sovereignty is rather spiritual than temporal, is so 
restricted by the power of the other chiefs, who were 
beth unwilling to promote the trade between Sierra 
Leone and the countries to the east, and desirous to 
retain so profitable a guest, that fresh difficulties 


what similar in fashion, are to be seen in the Museum 
of Economie Geology, in Craig’s-court; where the 
formation of a series of examples illustrative of fic- 
tilemanufactures has been commenced. The Secre- 
tary read a letter from Mr. E. Hailstone, relating to 
amemorial of Robert Hallum, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who was sent as the representative of England to 
the Council of Constance, and died there, September 


were continually thrown in his way, which kept him 
a sort of prisoner in Futah-Jallo till a civil contest 
arose, which occasioned the deposition of the Imém 
with whom he was sent to negotiate. 
Imam, however, treated Mr. Thomson with marked 
distinction, and he appeared to be on the point of 
obtaining an escort to the eastward, when a draught 


4, 1416. He was buried in the Cathedral, where 


his effigy may still be seen, being an engraved me- 


morial of brass, precisely similar in design to the 
sepulchral brasses which abound in England, and it 


was probably of English workmanship. No similar 
engraved plates have been noticed in the churches 
of Germany or Switzerland. This prelate took a 
prominent part in the proceedings of the Council, 
and his obsequies were attended by all the distin- 
guished personages then assembled. The royal arms 
of England appear upon his tomb, possibly in refer- 
ence to his appointment as envoy from King Henry 
V.—The first portion of a communication from Sir 
Harris Nicolas, on a subject of much interest, was 
then read, being ‘ An Inquiry into the origin of the 
device of the triple plume of ostrich feathers and the 
mottoes used by the Black Prince, which are to be 
seen amongst the ornaments of his tomb in Canter- 
bury Cathedral.’ The ostrich feathers, now peculiarly 
appropriated to the Prince of Wales, were formerly 
used as a badge or device by various personages, both 
of the house of York and that of Lancaster : their 
origin isstill questionable. The received notion, that 
they were assumed in consequence of some incident 
which occurred at Cressy, is founded on no authority. 





GeoerapuicaL Soctety.—Feb. 9.—Lord Colches- 
ter, President, in the chair—J. H. Pelly, Esq. and 
Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., Governor of Hong Kong, were 
elected members. The first paper read was a 
rectification by Mr. Cooley of some part of his 
paper ‘On the Geography of N’Yassi,’ published 
in the last part of the Geographical Journal. Mr. 
Cooley having lately received the numbers of the 
‘Annales Maritimos’ which contain the sequel of 
la Cerda’s Journal of his expedition from Tete to the 
country of the Cazembe, availed himself of this addi- 
tional information to bring the positions and direc- 


* tions laid down by him, from a critical examina- 


tion of a great variety of confused and sometimes 
contradictory documents, still nearer the exact truth. 
After all, from the explanation afforded by Mr. 
Cooley, it would appear that the difference between 
his map as published in the Journal and its rectifica- 
tion, is only such as comes within the legitimate 

its of usual errors, and substantiates the general 
truth of the conclusions he had come to from the 
imperfect materials he had to deal with. 

The Secretary next began the reading of an 
abstract from voluminous documents supplied by the 
Government ; namely, the account by the late Mr. 
Cooper Thomson of his journey from Sierra Leone 
to Timbo, the capital of Futah-Jallo, in Western 
Africa, Until the reading of the paper shall have 
been concluded, we will confine ourselves to an 
abridgment of the statement respecting the traveller 

lf, by which the reading of the paper was pre- 
ced, Mr. W. C. Thomson, linguist to the Church 
Society at Sierra Leone, was sent by the 





of fresh milk, drank when he was much heated by a 
long walk, caused a violent attack of bilious fever 
which carried him off, after a few days’ illness, on the 
26th Nov. 1843. The difficulties overcome and pri- 
vations endured by Mr. Thomson were such as few 
travellers ever experienced. During his residence 
in Futah-Jallo of nearly two years, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose one of his children and his wife, who 
remained in the colony; his other son, then about 
twelve years old, accompanied him, and after his 
friends at Sierra Leone had been for several months 
in anxious expectation of further intelligence from 
his father, returned in good health, bringing the 
account of his father’s death, and being the bearer of 
his papers. 

GeoLocicat Socrety.—Feb. 4.—The President 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—P. W. Barlow, Esq. and 
Dr. G. Buist, were elected Fellows,and M. F. Dubois 
de Montpereux was elected a foreign member. The 
President announced the appointment of Mr. J. de 
C. Sowerby as librarian and curator. A paper was 
read ‘On the Tertiary Formations of the Isle of 
Man,’ by the Rev. J. Cumming. The author com- 
menced by referring to a former paper ‘On the 
Paleozoic Formations of the Isle of Man,’ and 
gave a short account of the ancient rocks of the 
island, and the disturbances that had affected them. 
He considered that there was evidence of the 
island having, at no distant geological period, con- 
sisted of four islands. At this time, the boulder-clay 
formation, the most important of those to be described, 
began to be deposited, and continued, without change, 
till a much more recent date,—affected, however, 
from time to time by diluvial action. The general 
character of the boulders seems to indicate an origin 
from the E.N.E. They are of various sizes, and 
mixed with much loam, especially in the lower part 
of the formation ; and a few shells have been found, 
chiefly of recent species, but mixed with others, which 
appear to indicate an older Pliocene date. This 
deposit is well seen in the cliffs near Ramsay, and 
further to the north still more distinctly; it is also 
seen near Castletown. The author suggests that it 
was probably formed by the grinding up of the sub- 
jacent beds of limestone and shale by currents of 
water, and thinks that, as near the Stack of Scarlet 
the underlying beds of these old rocks are scratched 
and furrowed in a nearly east and west direction, 
the drifting current which carried along the deposit 
(which also contains no fragments of the trap tuff, 
a few hundred feet to the west) must have come 
from the east. He thinks, however, that disturbances 
took place after the deposition of at least some part 
of the boulder formation,—affecting, therefore, that 
bed, and even altering its condition and hardness, as 
if by the action of heat, or the eruption of gaseous 
vapours. The question whether the granite of Bar- 
rule had been previously laid bare is, however, set at 
rest by the fact that boulders of that granite are 





associated with the clay. On the whole, the author 
thinks that a more arctic climate existed during this 
deposit, and refers its existence, and the effects it 
has produced, to the action of drifted ice from the 
E.N.E. The diluvium of the Isle of Man, a newer 
deposit than the boulder clay, is described asa yellow 
sandy loam, with particles of gravel and rounded 
masses of insular rock; and in the north it is not 
distinguishable from the boulder clay. It has been 
referred to by Dr. Macculloch ; but his account of its 
origin is not agreed to by the author, who thinks it 
due to diluvial action from the north. There is, 
however, at present some difficulty in accounting for 
the appearance of some kinds of boulder, and the 
absence of others, in it. The drift-gravel is a third 
formation, which the author supposes to have been 
formerly largely developed on the island, but which 
has been greatly denuded. It caps the lower hills, 
and spreads out in platforms. It has all the appear- 
ance of an ordinary sea-beach, and occurs at the 
height of about 60 feet above the sea-level; and the 
author thinks that it is a drift from the north-west, 
deposited when the level of the land was from 60 to 
80 feet lower than it now is. Lastly, the extensive 
swamp of the Curragh, in the north of the island, 
and other alluvial beds, appear to repose in a hollow, 
scooped out in this drift; but to have been itself 
preceded by another and a more widely-spread 
alluvium, traces of which are still to be seen. The 
alluvium consists of marls ; and in them the remains 
of the Megaceros (the great Irish elk) have been 
found,—this animal, it would appear, having been 
contemporaneous with the early human inhabitants 
of the island. 

A few observations, by J. S. Dawes, Esq. ‘On 
Sternbergia,’ in reply to Mr. Dawson, were then 
read. The author considered, from many cases that 
had come before him, that the appearance of a thin 
uniform coating of bark on the surface of columnar 
forms of coal plants might be the result of the car- 
bonized vascular sheath surrounding the pith, as in 
Lepidodendron, which, under such circumstances, 
has been mistaken for Sigillaria. 


AstronomicaL Soctety.—Jan.—Captain W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Fellows: The Rev. G. 
Y. Boddy, M.A.; the Rev. W. Slatter, and J. Drew, 


The following communications were read :— 

* Announcements of the Discovery of the new Pla- 
net Astrea; with Observations, Elements,’ &c. 
‘Tycho’s Observations of the Comet of 1596, 
copied from the original Manuscripts of the Obser- 
vatory of Uraniburg.’ By Professor Schumacher. 
‘Elements of the Orbit of the Great Comet of 
1844-5.’ By J. R. Hind, Esq. 

‘Sextant Observations of the Distance of the Great 
Comet of 1844-5 from bright Stars, made at sea.’ By 
Captain C.R. D. Bethune, R.N. 

* Estimated Positions of Biela’s Comet on Dec. 19, 
1845,as seen with Mr. Lassell’s Newtonian Telescope.’ 
By the Rev. W. R. Dawes. 

‘Occultations of Stars observed at Ashurst”’ By 
R. Snow, Esq. 

‘On the Periods of the Satellites of Saturn.’ By 
S. M. Drach, Esq. 

‘On the Reduction of the Sextant Observations of 
the Distance of the Great Comet of 1843 from bright 
Stars.’ By the Rev. R. Main. 

* Extract of a Letter from C. P. Smyth, Esq., Dec. 
1845, accompanying some drawings of the Great 
Comet of 1843.” 


Asiatic Socrety.—Feb. 7.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper of 
observations, by Dr. Royle, ‘On the Culture of 
Cotton in India, by the American Gentlemen who 
were engaged by the Indian Government to intro- 
duce the American Plants, and Modes of Culture, 
into the Three Presidencies.’ The experiments were 
begun in the year 1840. Within the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, a part of the north-west division of the 
country was selected ; and though, at first, appear- 
ances were very favourable, yet the result was other- 
wise. The seasons were unusually dry during the 
years of the experiments, so that all the grain crops 
of those districts suffered very seriously. Dr. Royle, 





who has himself cultivated the plant in the Saha- 





ranpore Botanic Garden, thought that the culture 
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would be successful wherever means of irrigation 
could be found. The planters were afterwards 
removed to Gorruckpore and Rungpore; but in 
those places the young crops were devoured by in- 
sects, and burnt up by the drought which followed 
the rainy season. The experiments are now carrying 
on in the neighbourhood of Dacca. In the Madras 
Presidency, there is already much native cotton cul- 
tivated; and the Bourbon plant was successfully 
introduced several years ugo. The trials with the 
American cotton were made in Tinnevelly and 
Coimbatore. Occasional droughts and storms have 
here injured the crops in some degree; but upon the 
whole, the experiment has been successful; and the 
specimens sent home have been highly approved at 
Liverpool and Manchester. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, the station of Dharwar was selected. This 
was the site of an experimental farm, where excellent 
cotton was raised in the year 1832. In this place 
the plant appeared to answer perfectly ; the cultiva- 
tion has greatly increased, and the natives have 
adopted the new plant, finding it more profitable 
than their own. The gentleman who conducted the 
culture states that the climate is more like that of 
Mississippi than any he has seen in India. In this 
place, 600 acres were planted in 1842, 3,000 in 
1843, and 6,000 in 1844. It was calculated that 
15,000 acres would be in cultivation in 1845, and 
that the produce would be above 1,000,000 lb. Far 
from deteriorating, the seed appears to improve, and 
to resume part of its Mexican character. There is, 
thus, every prospect of a successful cultivation. The 
approval of the new culture by the natives is a 
favourable feature: many have bought the gins, and 
used them in cleaning their own produce; and as 
many places in the Southern Mahratta country have 
a climate and soil similar to those of Dharwar, there 
is little doubt that the Presidency will be the locality 
of an almost unlimited cultivation of cotton. In 
reply to queries sent to India by Dr. Royle, it 
appears that cotton may be bought at Hoobly at 
1}d. per lb., and that by making advances to the 
ryots, a reduction of 20 to 25 per cent. may be made 
on that price ; also that the cost of clearing and con- 
veying the cotton to the port of shipment would be 
under 1d. per lb. 





Linnean Socrety.—Feb. 3.—The Bishop of 
Norwich in the chair.—A paper was read, from the 
late Mr. W. Griffith, ‘On a new genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Anacardiacee.’ The 
author proposed to call it Swintonia. The species 
described was Swintonia floribunda.—A second paper 
was read from the same author, being a description 
of a new genus, belonging to the natural order 
Ternstromiacex, called Erythrochiton, the species 
described E. Wallichianum.—A description also was 
read of a new species of Henslovia, H. pubescens. 

The papers were illustrated by drawings. 


Entomo.ocicat Socizty.—Feb. 2.—The Rev. F. 
W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Several 
Lepidopterous insects were exhibited, taken at great 
distances from land, settling upon ships, including a 
specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli, from Mr. Langley’s 


collection. Mr, Westwood exhibited and described 
the remarkable case formed by the larve of Clythra 
4-maculata, which is found in the debris of ants’ 
nests.—The Rev. F. W. Hope read a paper con- 
taining descriptions of some Coleopterous insects 
brought from Adelaide, South Australia, by Mr. Fort- 
num, and made some observations upon their habits 
and geographical distribution; — Messrs. Spence 
and E. Doubleday gave an account of their observa- 
tions on the habits and proceedings of the sacred 
beetles ; whence it would appear that some of the 
marvellous circumstances which have been recorded 
of them, such as forming pit-falls for the purpose of 
burying their balls, and assisting each other in 
rolling them along in cases of difficulty, are doubtful, 


Institute oF British Arcuitects.— Feb. 9.— 
W. Tite, Esq., V.P., in the chair—A paper was 
read, by Mr. R. C. Lucas,‘ On the Parthenon, with 
reference to his restoration of that building now in 
the British Museum.’ The substance of this paper 
was given some time since in this journal, in our 
notice of the above model [see ante, Nos. 944-5]. 
Mr. Donaldson complimented Mr. Lucas on the 
industry and ability which he had shown in these 





restorations, as well as in the candour with which he 
had spoken of them. Had they been represented 
as restorations of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
they would have drawn from him no adverse remark. 
Nor would he have objected to them as models to 
show the original application and position of the 
fragments by which they were surrounded ; but he 
protested against their being represented, as they 
were in the description published by Mr. Lucas, as 
“exhibiting the temple as it appeared in the seven- 
teenth century, and executed from the existing 
remains or from authentic drawings :” the fact being, 
that Mr. Lucas had never visited the existing remains, 
nor had access to such drawings as were requisite to 
guide him in their restoration,—and as the trustees 
of the British Museum, by their purchase of Mr. 
Lucas’s models, had set a stamp of authority upon 
all his mistakes, he protested against their being 
accepted for a result of the labours of English archi- 
tects on the ruins of the Parthenon. Mr. Donaldson 
then pointed out several errors in the architecture of 
the restored model. He considered the casual 
occurrence (for so he believed it) of the fragment of 
a Corinthian capital among the ruins of the Parthenon 
to benoauthority for establishing that orderthroughout 
the interior. Mr. Lucas had continued the mould- 
ings of the capitals of the ante where they certainly 
never existed ; the cornice in the cella was at variance 
both with Stuart and the existing remains; the 
plinth shown in the posticus was certainly never 
there ; three, not four, was the undoubted number 
of the steps on which the peristyle was raised: in the 
restoration of the door Mr. Lucas had been alto- 
gether misled by modern alterations, and he had 
overlooked the bronze enclosure of the posticus. Mr. 
Donaldson also objected to the treatment of the 
statue of the goddess, and the entablature of the 
lower order of the interior, as contrary to principle 
and precedent,—to the advance of the hypethrum 
before the line of the supports,—as apocryphal, to the 
heads of the statues in the pediments standing for- 
ward so as to cut into the line of the corona. It 
was greatly to be wished that Mr. Lucas had called 
in the aid of architects to assist him.—Mr. Lucas 
rejoined, by recapitulating his authorities upon some 
points and admitting the objections made to others. 





InstituTIoN oF Civit EnGineERS.—Feb, 10.— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The dis- 
cussion on Mr. Barlow’s paper ‘On the existence 
(practically) of a Line of Equal Horizontal Thrust in 
Arches, which was read Feb. 3 [ante, p. 152] was 
continued at such a length as to preclude the reading 
of any papers, and is to be renewed on Tuesday. 


Royat Institut10on.—Jan. 30.— Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair.— Prof. Brande, ‘On the 
Electro-Chemical Protection of Metals.’ The chief 
subject of Prof. Brande’s communication was, the 
description and philosophical explanation of the pro- 
tection given to iron by coating it with zinc. The 
researches of Sir H. Davy in the years 1824-25 were 
noticed, and the effects of sea-water on copper, simply 
immersed in that liquid, were contrasted with the 
protection afforded to it by a cemented plate of zinc 
or iron. It was then demonstrated that, whenever 
two metals, possessing unequal affinity for oxygen, 
are brought into metallic contact in any medium 
containing oxygen, an electrical current is produced; 
that this current passes from the more oxidizable to 
the less oxidizable metal; and that the latter is pro- 
tected by the increased corrosion of the former, 
Thus, the interior of a copper stew-pan will not be 
affected by acids so long as any of its tinning remains; 
while, on the contrary, if what is called tin-plate (i.e. 
iron plate coated with tin) be scratched, however 
slightly, the iron is quickly corroded, the cuticle of 
tin being protected at the expense of the metal which 
it was designed to preserve. Now, zinc on iron is what 
tin is on copper,—a perfect protection, so long as any 
remains on its surface. It was then shown that, gene- 
rally, the direction ofan electric current depended, not 
only on the metals, but on the nature of the medium 
through which the current passed (e. g.on whether an 
acid, or a solution of sulphur, or of any other electro- 
negative substance was used), Instances of metallic 
deposition by chemical affinity, as that of lead on 
zine, of copper on iron, &c. were exhibited; and it was 
shown that, whenever the electric current was super- 
induced by the employment of a conductor of elec- 





———_ 
tricity, whether metallic or not, the metal passed to 
the conducting (or the electro-negative) surface (the 
cathode of Faraday). The process of zincing iron vag 
then exhibited. The metal is carefully 
steeped in dilute acid, washed in water and thoroughly 
dried, and then plunged into melted zinc. As ity 
necessary that there should be perfect metallic con. 
tact between the metals, sal-ammoniac is sprinkled 
over the melted zinc before the immersion of the 
iron. This covers the liquid metal with a film of 
chloride of zinc, which precludes intervening oxi 
and thus insures perfect adhesion between the coati 
and coated metals. Prof. Brande concluded hig 
communication by exhibiting zinced iron piping, and 
by mentioning instances of the successful application 
of this invention, as in the cases of the iron roof 
of the Houses of Parliament, the buoys used by the 
Trinity House, wires of galvanic telegraphs, &e. 
Feb. 6.—Lord Prudhoe, President, in the chair.— 
Professor Owen ‘On the Geographical Distribution 
of Extinct Mammalia.’—The Professor announced 
his purpose to develope the law or principle on which 
mammals are, and have been, distributed over the 
surface of this planet. (A mammal was described ag 
being characterized by a hairy skin, quick respiration, 
and, therefore, a temperature usually higher than that 
of the surrounding atmosphere, and by bringing 
forth living young.) He stated that recent researches 
had led him to defined views on the following sub- 
jects :—1. Comparative developement as between mam 
mals of the old and new world. 2. Peculiarities of 
mammalian distribution in Australia and the neigh- 
bouring islands. 3. Probable final causes of several 
instances of this developement. 4. Inquiry whether 
the extinct species of mammals were localized like the 
present races. Thus,—l. On the comparative mam. 
malian developement in the new and old world of geo- 
graphers.—The Professor stated that, in the old 
world, mammals reached their highest type. Among 
other illustrations of this truth, he contrasted the lion 
and royal tiger of Asia and Africa with the puma and 
jaguar of America; the large and useful camel with 
the feeble vicugna. The most remarkable of the 
herbivorous and pachydermatous animals, as the 
giraffe and the antelope in the former class, and 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, babroussa, 
horse, djiggitas, zebra in the latter, are peculiar to 
the Old World. With respect to the rodent animals, 
water-rats, hares, rabbits, tailless hares, are only 
found in the Old World. The beaver is, indeed, repre- 
sented by an American species, but this is distinet 
from the beaver of the Danube. The monkeys of 
the Old Worldare equally distinguishable from thoseof 
the New. In the latter we find the prehensile tail, 
the wide and approximated nostrils, and the absence 
of an opposable thumb on the hand. Professor 
Owen proceeded, 2ndly, to notice the peculiarities 
of mammalian distribution in Australia and the 
neighbouring islands.—In this tract of the globe al 
the animals are distinguished by two remarkable 
peculiarities, one positive and the other negative; 
(a) all are organized to carry about their young, 
from a very early period of embryonic life, in 4 
portable pouch ; and (6) none have attained a high 
degree of developement. The largest marsupial 
carnivora are the Thylacine and Dasyure, which 
are respectively of the size of the dog and the wild 
cat. 3. Probable final causes of several instances f 
this developement were then adverted to. Thus, the 
marsupial inhabits a country liable to long-continued 
drought, and where the indigenous animals are cot 
sequently compelled to make long journies in search 
of water ; were it not for the arrangement enabling 
the marsupial to carry its young with ease from one 
place to another, the races would probably become 
soon extinct. The prehensile tail of the American 
marsupial, as well as of the porcupine. kinkajons, 
ant-eaters, and monkeys of the New World, have 
reference to their arboreal life in the huge forests m 
which these creatures live. Then, to prevent ml 
chievous effects from the decomposition of vegeta? 
matter in countries where it is so luxuriant, decaying 
plants furnish food to Termites and other insects 
which, in their turn, support a peculiar genus 
quadrupeds, the Myrmecophaga (or ant-eaters). h 
closing this part of his subject, the Professor not 
the armour-like, osseous skin of the armadillos, 
which live at the foot of trees, and are, therefore 
extremely liable to blows from falling boughs, & 
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rts of the world, where vegetation is 
drupeds related with it are gene- 
- ally distinct from those of South America. This 
robe of species to locality having impressed 
«peed on his mind in regard to the present 
nm the Professor stated, that he early applied him- 
et to inquire whether—4. The extinct species of 
= mals were localized like the present races.—For 
a urpose he formed a full and correct catalogue 
wre fossil remains of mammals in our island, 
He then gave & rapid sketch of the successive races 
of the extinct mammals, as they have been traced by 
the fossils in the ascending series of strata in England 
and Scotland, The first examples of this class are 
found in the limestone slate of Stonesfield, at the 
hase of the middle oolite. These fossils were remains 
ofemall insectivorous,and probably marsupial, quadru- 
s, associated with remains of beetles, vegetable 
fossils, shells, and fishes allied to the Cestracion. 
These recall many of the characteristic features of 
actual organic life in Australia. During the long 
riod which followed the formation of the Stones- 
field slate, and which has permitted the subsequent, 
successive, and gradual accumulation of enormous 
masses of sedimentary rocks, viz. great oolite, corn- 
brash, forest marble, Oxford clay, calcareous grit, 
coral rags, Kimmeridge clay, Portland stone, Weal- 
F den, gault, greensand, chalk, no trace of a mam- 
malian fossil has been found. In England we first 
obtain evidence of that class of animals in the 
debris of some continent, poured out by vast rivers 
upon the surface of the chalk, forming masses 1,000 
feetin depth—the Plastic and London clays. Hereare 
remainsof great Tapiroids, as Lophiodon and Corypho- 
don,and smaller Pachyderms, like Peccaries—Hyraco- 
therium. Here, with boa constrictors, are turtles,sharks, 
fossil palms, and other forms of tropical vegetation. 
At the same period there were alternating freshwater 
and marine deposits in continental Europe, filling up 
a vast excavation of chalk, called the Paris basin, and 
forming the foundations on which that city is built, 
analogous to the clays on which London stands. 
Here Cuvier first discovered and described the 
The 
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Anoplothere, Palaothere and Cheropotamus. 
Professor then briefly noticed the existence of simi- 
lar calcareous freshwater and marine deposits in 
the Isle of Wight, and adverted to the discoveries 


of Mr, Allen and Mr. Pratt. It was, however, re- 
marked, that little is gained by comparison of eocene 
and existing mammals, excepting so far as these in- 
dicate a great change in the distribution of earth and 
sea, and an accompanying alteration of climate. 
With the last layer of eocene deposits, we lose in 
England every trace of the peculiar mammals of 
that period, A vast series of geological operations 
took place, from which the meiocene strata resulted, 
before this country was again in a condition to sus- 
tain other mammalian races. Of these intermediate 
operations, and of the contemporary mammals, we 
have only the evidence of continental geology. We 
have in this country traces of one species of mas- 
todon, found in the meiocene crag-deposits of Nor- 
folk. In process of time, when this island had be- 
come the seat of freshwater lakes, in which mollus- 
cous shells were deposited, and during the changes 
which converted lakes into river-courses, there were 
in these deposits and in contemporaneous local-drifts, 
temains of mammalian Fauna: the mastodon had 
disappeared ; but, of the Ungulata were traces of 
mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, urus, bison, 
bos, megaceros, strongyloceros, hippelephas, reindeer, 
me, horse, ass, wild boar ;—of the Carnivora: lion or 
‘ger, Machairodus, leopard and cat—hyena, bears, 
volves and foxes, badger, otter, polecat, weasel ;—of 
the Insectivora : bats, moles and shrews, paleospalax 

e shrew mole, now extinct) ;—of Rodentia: 
beavers, hares, rats and mice, lagomys (Tro- 
fonthere, extinct) ;—of Cetacea: cachelot, narwhal, 
gampus, whales. The Professor then demonstrated, 
by the following proofs, that these remains had not 
been brought hither by any sudden and transient 
convulsion, but were relics of animals which had lived 
ad died in this island in successive generations, 
|. Vast members are found in tranquil freshwater 
Stata, 2, The condition of the bones is not as if 
they had been triturated by the violence of waves, 
but their processes are perfect, and their outlines 
sharp and well-defined. 3. The great proportion of 
utlers proved to have been naturally shed, and 





these of different stages of growth, to the fossil bones 
of the deer, proves, beyond question, that generations 
of this animal must have passed their existence here, 
4. The koprolites, and other phenomena of Kirkdale 
Cavern, described by Dr. Buckland. Anticipating 
the question—how so many races of quadrupeds, 
now extinct, could have found their way hither, 
Professor Owen gave a brief outline of the geological 
and zoological evidence, that England once formed 
a part of the continent from whence they came. 
The British Channel is, geologically speaking, of 
recent formation. At the time when England be- 
came an island, it is probable that the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, &e. became extinct. This, 
though at a geologically recent period, was long before 
any historical records existed. Professor Owen ad- 
verted then to Dumarest’s arguments in confirmation 
of this opinion, derived from the specific identity of 
the wolf and the bear of France, with the same 
animals historically known to have once infested our 
island ; and he maintained that the races of some of 
our most familiar animals were coeval with the mam- 
moth: two species of bats, mole, badger, otter, fox, 
wild cat, mouse, hare, horse, red deer, roe; and, on 
the continent, the reindeer, beaver, wolf, lagomys ; 
the aurochs of Russia, identical with an animal of the 
same kind in England. In the New World the same 
correspondence is singularly illustrated by the coin- 
cidence of the peculiarly zygomatic process and the 
dentition of the megatherium with that of the still 
living sloth. The armadillo of South America is also 
similar to the high fossil glyptodon. North America 
had its peculiar species of mastodon ; but, being con- 
nected with South America at its apex, and with 
Asia, by frozen seas, at its base, in accordance with 
this geographical condition, it was found that the 
mammoth of the Old World had migrated from the 
north, and the megatherium from the south, and that 
both had met in middle temperate regions of that 
continent. The fossil mammals of the newer ter- 
tiary period of Australia belong to the marsupial 
genera of Kangaroo, Phalanger, Dasyure, wombat, 
&c., peculiar to the same country at the present day, 
but represented by species as big as the rhinoceros. 
A more remarkable example of the concordanceof the 
existing and last extinct races of warm-blooded animals, 
was afforded by the small peculiar and wingless bird 
(Apteryx) of New Zealand, and the extinct gigantic 
birds (Dinornis) from the superficial deposits of the 
same island. No remains of fossil quadrupeds have 
yet been found in New Zealand ; and this country 
possessed no marsupial or other species of aboriginal 
quadruped when discovered by Captain Cook. From 
these and similar facts, the Professor drew the conclu- 
sion, that the same peculiar forms of mammal quadru- 
peds and terrestrial birds were restricted to the same 
natural provinces at the later tertiary period as at the 
present day. And as a corollary, that the same general 
disposition of the larger bodies of land and sea then 
prevailed as at this time. On the other hand, in 
carrying back the comparison of recent and extinct 
quadrupeds to the earlier tertiary period, indications 
were obtained of extensive changes in the relative 
position of land and sea; and, consequently, of 
climate: and that the deeper we penetrate the earth, 
or, in other words, the further we travel in time for 
the recovery of extinct mammals, the further we 
must travel in space to find their existing analogue. 
The Tapir of Sumatra or South America is the nearest 
living analogue of the eocene Lophiodon ;—and the 
marsupial insectivores of Australia have, of all known 
animals, the nearest resemblance to the fossil phaseo- 
lotherium of our English oolites. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Statistical Society, 8, P.M. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
Horticultural Society, 2. 
Linnean Society, 8. 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on Mr. Barlow’s paper ‘On 
Thrusts’—‘ On the Water for Locomotives,’ by Mr. West. 
Ethnological Society, 8. 
_ Society of Arts, 8.—Discussion on the Portland Vase. 
TuuR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 
Fri. Geological Society, 1.—Annual. 
— Royal! Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Taylor ‘On Temperature 
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PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Whatever may be the secret cause, certain it is that 
the exhibitions at this Institution deteriorate more 





and more. It is true that Mr. Etty has wielded his 
magic pencil in a few slight creations; that Mr. Danby 
has again astonished and delighted us with the fertile 
fancies of his poetic mind; that Mr. Linnell once 
more leads us amidst the genial charms of England's 
sweetest nooks ; that Mr. Lee’s faithful memories of 
beautiful Devon are here to refresh us ; and that Mr. 
Goodall, with a work of undoubted excellence, adds 
to the promise of his previous productions. Out of 
482 paintings, however, these are the only works 
which throw especial lustre around names already 
honoured ; while the instances affording indication 
of able reinforcement to the ranks of Art are equally 
scarce. Is it that the system of selection and of 
“ hanging” has obtained an irreparably bad name,— 
and that hence the many accommodations, pleasant 
proportions, and good light of these exhibition rooms, 
—even backed by the interests manifested by some of 
the aristocratic Directors,—fail to excite among the 
best of our artists any general confidence in the 
management of the Institution, or the advantages of 
its annual display ? 

Informed as we are by the usual introductory 
paragraph of the catalogue, that three hundred and 
sixty pictures have been returned “for want of room,” 
truly unenviable must we deem the task thus accom- 
plished of “‘ separating the wheat from the chaff”! 
The collection offers an unusual preponderance of 
landscape and scenic pictures; tableaux de genre 
abound in a less degree: while as for works of lofty 
pretension, they are either reserved for the Royal 
Academy, shelved among the rejected three hundred 
and sixty—no improbability !—or there remains the 
conclusion, that among the mass of artists at the 
present moment, texture, colour, prettiness, and the 
picturesque, carry away the palm from grandeur 
of thought, depth of sentiment, and the refined 
grace of mere abstract beauty. The comments 
passed by the spectators form not an inapt illustra- 
tion of the prevailing tendency of the effects of 
the pictures. The attention seems wrapt up in the 
granulated texture of the coats and the stones, in 
wonder at the skilful (?) plastering alike of fleecy 
clouds and ruined buildings, in the transparency of 
the water, in the detail of trinkets, in everything, 
finally, that bespeaks technical power or sleight-of- 
hand work. But how seldom do we hear a whisper 
about the beauty of the thought! How little is 
said of the skilfulness with which the tale is told! in 
fact, how little do people appear to dream that the 
first grand effort towards any fine picture is the work 
of the artist’s mind, and that its result should rather 
be to stir the emotions than excite the curiosity of the 
spectator. Many even of our good painters have 
themselves to thank for this low estimate of the dig- 
nity of Art. 

We shall select for present notice a few of the 
more prominent contributions. The first place in 
our estimation is claimed by Mr. Danby’s Scene from 
‘ The Tempest,’ No. 46— 

The sky. it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 

But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 

Dashes the fire out. 
Here the art and fancy of Mr. Danby have been 
faithful interpreters. The “ brave vessel, dashed all 
to pieces,” is in the act of going down, amid a sea 
whose terrific breakers foam high and white along 
the precipices of Prospero’s isle. The shivered mast 
is breaking, the terrified crew prostrate themselves 
along the slanting decks, the bell is adding its shrill 
clamour to that of the tempest, and, towering over 
all, one gigantic wave impends, at the direction of 
Ariel, over the devoted vessel. The break of the 
heavens, where the lightning flashes, is magnificently 
painted, and the sharp white light from the electric 
stream sheds its mysterious glare over the scene with 
a truth doubtless the result of many a treasured 
memory of the workings of Nature in her sublimest 
moods, We cannot say too much in praise of the 
poetry of this picture; the executive portion of 
the artist’s labour has evidently closely followed 
his conception ; care, eager search after truth or 
effect,__witness the shadows cast by the lightning, 
and the lights in the stern windows,—and a judicious 
attention to minor details, are observable through- 
out. Mr. Danby’s genius is an honour to the nation. 
Cavillers he meets with, indeed, because Art is a sort 
of general battle-ground, open for all comers; but 
justice is seldom on the side of his assailants. He 
attacks subjects where failure would be scarcely sur- 
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prising—where success such as his is an achievement 
of the highest rank. 

No. 57, Queen Mab’s Cave, illustrates another 
of those ‘Fallacies of Hope’ in which Mr. Turner 
so fondlyi ndulges, by the agency both of pen and 
pencil. Alas! that it should be so; not only is he 
himself thereby made the sport of every jester, but 
Art in England receives from such inane vagaries 
one of its most fatal wounds. Well may foreigners 
exclaim at the idiosyncrasy of vision with which 
this first of landscape painters is now afflicted. 
But little do they imagine the beauties which, at his 
potent spell, covered paper and canvas in former 
years. He is a pictorial Janus. Once the wor- 
shipper of Nature, he watched her most charming 
moments, and transferred, with a magic unequalled, 
the witchery of sunshine, the vastness of distance, 
and the rushing of the storm. Difficulties were not 
for him; from every point of view, under every 
variety of light and shade, he presented to us in 
our quiet homes the rivers and seacoasts of England, 
and space seemed never more extending than where 
Turner's powers had exerted themselves to pourtray 
it within the confines of a few inches. This‘ Queen 
Mab’s Cave’ is, on the contrary, a painted insult to 
common sense,—and to the universal perceptions of 
all, save Mr. Turner and his idolizing admirers. 

Of Mr. Etty’s three pictures, we admire most the 
Pirate carrying off a Captive. Masteras he is of the 
power to paint flesh, he has seldom reached a higher 
point of excellence than in the female who struggles 
in the grasp of her swarthy Malay captor. In the 
drapeiies there is his usual juxtaposition of greens 
and reds ; and the dreamy and indistinct background 
has been readily made the recipient of all those 
broken tints, which afford the most useful adjuncts 
to increase the power or the delicacy of his carnations. 
The modelling of the female’s bosom is most admir- 
able, executed with skilful appreciation of every gra- 
dation from the full local colour of the flesh through 
its demitints and shadow, to the harmonious sky that 
surrounds the figure. Children Reposing after Bathing 
is not so much to our taste, but in 4 Bather, No. 229, 
we meet again the same handling, the same gifted 
powers that can throw over a small piece of mill- 
board and an academic study the charm of a poem. 

Mr. Linnell’s Spring Wood Scene is a landscape of 
exquisite beauty. It represents a sequestered glade, 
where olden trees, still vigorous, lift their sprouting 
branches around the clearing on which one of their 
old companions in the fullness of his age lies pros- 
trate,—stripped of his bark, and spreading his knotted 
limbs, thus denuded, against a dark mass of copse 
and underwood. In the foreground are groups of 
figures—old men and children, whose draperies | 
afford the medium for conveying a rich and harmo- 
nious assemblage of happy colours. What a flood 
of love of Nature is poured out on this pro- 
duction! Who will stop to hypercriticize, by point- 
ing out the finish that Mulready would have given 
to the young urchins? Suffice it, that they form an 
excellent string of composition, that their attitudes 
convey the very spirit of the young cottagers, and 
that the whole group partakes evidently of that 
quiet delight which the returning Spring calls forth 
on its sunny days in scenes like these. Mr. Linnell 
is no slave to the effort after “ facility.” Thoroughly 
imbued with the knowledge of the best Art, and 
equally penetrated with the love of Nature, he does 
not sacrifice the one to the other, but links the most 
pleasing combinations of colour, tone and effect, with 
the nicest observation of all the characteristics of 
rural objects. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sketches in Egypt. By H. Pilleau, 16th Lancers. 

Lithographed by Dickenson & Son. Dickenson. 
TuHOsE who are conversant with the sketches of the 
late Rev. E. 'T. Daniel, or Mr. Miiller, (which latter 
we observe are announced for sale by Messrs Christie 
& Manson) will remember what a charm Art flung 
over “ the land of Egypt ;”—how the giant antiqui- 
ties of that peculiar country started into view, in- 
vested—in addition to their actual attractions—with 
the poetical atmosphere through which enthusiastic 
minds had witnessed them. The Sketches by Mr. 
Pilleau are of a different character. They present 
a number of interesting scenes, drawn with care, 





and whose point of view is selected with judgment ; 


but their charms of Art are few, though sufficient to 
make them creditable as the offspring of a military 
draughtsman. *The Great Hall of the Karnac,’ and 
‘The Great Pyramids of Geza,’ are the most interest- 
ing, and have been put on the stone by Messrs. 
Dickenson & Son with skill and taste. 

The Spanish Ladye’s Love. By Lady Dalmeny. 

Drawn on Stone by Lowes Dickenson. Dickenson. 
Tiis is what people term a “ handsome book.” 
Every page glitters with a large coloured text, 
headed by initials of florid design, with background 
of gold ; and, under this, the image presented by the 
verse has been pictured by outlines from the pencil 
of Lady Dalmeny. The compositions are sometimes 
pleasing ; the “ Ladye” herself is interesting, and the 
various phases of her “ course of true love” are given 
with all a lady's earnestness; but we cannot say that 
the hero has received from the hands of the authoress 
such fine traits of expression, indications of manly 
character, or beauty of proportion, as usually find 
most favour with the fair maidens of the south. 
The heroine,—in the confession of her ardent attach- 
ment ; in the presentation of her jewels, when she dis- 
covers that another possesses a wife's claim to the 
heart she had sought, and at the shrine in the nun- 
nery, to which her despair has consigned her—is 
pourtrayed with feeling and grace. 

In the additions to Messrs. Finden’s ‘ Beauties of 
the Poets,’ .we may notice ‘The Desmond's Love,’ 
by Mr. Crowley, as a worthy contribution to the series: 
but a word of censure is demanded by the false 
taste displayed in *‘ The Planet,’ by Mr. Bott. Will- 
ing to praise the general cleverness of the figure, we 
would point out the neck and bosom as presenting 
grossness of conception, unrelieved by delicacy of 
treatment. ‘ Eveleen,’ by the same artist, is, on the 
other hand, as chaste and tender in sentiment, as it 
is praiseworthy for the charm of its background. 





Five Art Gossir.—The election of Royal Aca- 
demicians took place on Tuesday last ; when Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Mac Dowall, were chosente 
fill the three vacancies. The claims of Mr. Webster to 
this distinction are indisputable; he has long been one 
of the most popular, and, despite of peculiarities, one 
of the foremost artists of the day. The election of 
Mr. Herbert is also not unsatisfactory. Ifthe whole 
career of this gentleman be considered, he has, 
perhaps, done enough to entitle him to this honour. 
Of Mr. MacDowall we are old admirers: and he has 
steadily advanced in public opinion. His ‘ Love 
Triumphant,’ exhibited in 1844, only missed being 
a great work from a want of spirituality [see No. 
867]; and his* Cupid,’ last year, was informed with 
all the poetry of the subject, [see No. 916.] 

M. Botta’s discoveries in Khorsabad have given, it 
would seem, a stimulus and direction to the enter- 
prise of European travellers. According to a Con- 
stantinople correspondent of the Gazette d’Augsbourg, 
Mr. Layard, an Englishman who had passed some 
years in Khuzistan, and subseqently settled in the 
former city, set out, some months ago, for Mossul, 
in search of antiquities. Repairing to the ruins of 
Nimrod, a few hours’ journey south from Mossul, he 
then commenced excavating; and soon came upon 
a discovery of bas-reliefs with inscriptions. But the 
Pacha interfered to stop the proceedings, as his pre- 
decessor had done in the case of M. Botta; and Mr. 
Layard, like him, appealed to Constantinople for 
permission to continue the works. The decision of 
the Turkish government, we are sorry to say, has 
been unfavourable; Mr. Layard is informed that, for 
the future, foreigners will not be allowed to make 
excavations upon the territory of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, as it is the intention of the Sultan to create a 
Museum of Antiquities of his own.—Meantime, other 
interesting results have heen obtained by M. Rouet, 
who has succeeded M. Botta in the Consulship at 
Mossul. Business having taken him to the moun- 
tains, a peasant offered to conduct him to a grotto 
in the hill of Schendick ; and after a difficult ascent, 
they reached, not a grotto, but a platform leading to 
a perpendicular rock, on the face of which are four 
bas-reliefs,each six feet in height and fifteen in 
length. From the drawings sent to Constantinople, 
the figures are said to have a close resemblance to 
those discovered by M. Texier,at Yechilkaya, Each 
bas-relief consists of nine figures—seven of which 
represent animals, as the lion, bull, horse, dog, In 





the midst is the king, seated ona throne held 
and resting on a lion. The costume is Assyri Khe 
there are no inscriptions. The rock, on whieh 4 ba 
forms of ancient art are cut, makes here an angl 

whose foot flows a rivulet, which waters the me nly 
surrounding a Chaldean village called Malthg' 
This village has evidently been of former im ae 
for the Chaldeans showed M. Rouet the Tui 
temples or churches, as well as the 
ancient mines in the neighbourhood, 

The tomb of Charles Nodier, for which a sy), 
scription was set on foot shortly after hig 
has been recently erected in the Parisian Cemetery 
the East. More than one architect of cele iN 
offered himself for the work, in honour of the icon 
but the committee entrusted it to a young artist « 
yet unknown to fame, M. Anatole Jal, beceu @ 
the almost paternal affection borne to him by M 
Nodier. The monument seems to be as simple a 
unpretending in character as were the habits and 
manners of the living man—indeed, it is little More 
than a pedestal for the marble bust of the Philosopher 
by M. David d’Angers, A few ornaments which an 
praised for their taste and simplicity, the name of 
Charles Nodier, and a niche for the portrait, are all 
that break the massive uniformity of the tomb 
M. Florimond Boulanger, who, as we have already 
reported, has been, for the last three years, engaged 
in Greece, making exact measurements and drawing 
of the ancient monuments, with a view to furnishing 
a sound and complete reference to the French 
Schools, has received an extension of the time allotted 
to his mission, that he may leave no part of its objects 
imperfect. His portfolio will be looked for with n 
little interest.—M. Armand Leleux, compelled by 
his declining health to resort to warmer climate, 
has received from his government a charge whith 
will enable him to combine the pursuit of health 
with the interests of his art and his own. He will 
depart shortly for Spain ; where he is commissioned 
to copy some of the fine works of Velasquez existing 
uninjured in that country.—M. Depaulis, one of the 
most distinguished medal-engravers in France, is 
employed in arranging, in the galleries of the School 
of the Fine Arts, in Paris, the collection of seals 
which he has been amassing from the archives and 
treasuries of the principal towns of the kingdom 
for easy consultation by the artist, historian and 
scholar.—And M. Maindron has just completed his 
marble statue of D’Aguesseau, ordered for the Chan- 
ber of Peers. 

It may perhaps be useful to remind some of ot 
readers that the Galleries of the Louvre are nor 
closed, in preparation for the annual Exhibition of 
modern works, which wiil open on the 15th of nest 
month. The Art-gossip of the capital avers that 
Horace Vernet’s ‘ Battle of Isly,’ to form a pendatt 
to his ‘Capture of the Smala,’ will be finished in 
time to find its way into the coming exhibition 
The discovery, at Effry, in the Canton of Hiro, 
a small village on the left bank of the Oise, of 
enormous blocks of a marble remarkable for its fine- 
ness and rich colour, greatly resembling the marble 
of Sienna and Bologna, is a piece of intelligence 
interesting to the Arts in France. 

M. Grass, a native of Strasburg, and for sever 
years past attached to the works of restoration going 
on at the cathedral of that city, has been comms 
sioned to execute a group of * The Last Judg: ent,’ to 
replace that formerly existing over the great gate— 
where the supports of the statues still remain, and 
will mark the places of the new figures.—At Amster. 
dam, the Dutch are about to erect a bronze statue of 
their illustrious countryman, Rembrandt, in front of 
the Museum.—From Nancy, we find it stated that 
the French Government has sent down artists to thet 
town, to execute copies in plaster of the mausoleum 
of Stanislaus the Beneficent and his wife Cather 
Opalinska, and of the various funeral monuments of 
the Ducal Chapel,—for the Historical Galleries of 
Versailles. 
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"MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Nationa Music. — The Hutchinson Fanily.— 
What are called national melodies have ever 
with us an interest and an importance hardly o% 
ceded by the generality of critics and histori 
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sal progress, we have found, throughout 

ae a ees wie for enumeration here, 
P in the early music of every country of _primi- 
, *manners, modes, attire,” — peculiarities as 
clear! referable to the forms of Nature as to the 
~ of Man—which Civilization and Science may 
have systematized, but the presence of which has 
ke and will to the end keep the music of Italy as 
distinct from that of England, France, or Germany, 
each is distinct from the others. Viewed in this 
nn the music which is popular in America—yet 


more that which the New Country sends out as its 


rth. considering. We are, perhaps, 

ndations of a new school of 

ching, as some one or other has 

“the process of world-making.” 

all the importations from the New World we 
have yet had, the Hutchinson Family is the most 
peculiar. The singers are three brothers and a 
sister :—all young, and with a sort of homely high 
preeding in appearance and manner which is prepos- 
sessing. They belong to New Hampshire, a state, 
we are told, rich in part-singers, and especially 
fertile in contralto voices, By part-singers, how- 
ever, let no one imagine the existence of more 
schooling than “ obtains” among the Tyrolese. The 
music of this primitive band is instinctive rather than 
taught. ‘Their songs are airs or scraps of airs from 
every country,—Old World and New World,—so 
put together, however, and harmonized as to have 
an individual character. Nor do their serious part- 
songs fall the less pleasantly on our ears for the 
touch of psalmody distinguishable in most of them, 
which carries the fancy far away to the rude meeting- 
house on the edge of some clearing, or to the camp- 
meeting in the open air. There is, in short, a colour 


* of nationality over the performance ; which is gone 


through with a steady modesty, and withal a conscious 
enjoyment that enhances the hearers’ pleasure. Their 
choice of songs, too, is peculiar ; Longfellow’s ‘ Excel- 
sior, Tennyson's * May Queen,’ Hood's ‘ Bridge of 
Sighs,—argue a fine taste for poetry among their 
audiences. Perhaps too large a proportion of their 
programme is devoted to painful subjects to be accept- 
able in this care-worn land of ours ; at least one or two 
catches sung with great neatness, and an Ohio boat- 
men’s glee, (a far-off cousin to ‘The Canadian Boat 
Song,’) fell upon the ear very cheerily after the 
graver ditties. ‘The whole is wound up by a piece 
of family history, “embracing the names and 
general ‘history of the twelve sons and daughters 
composing the Hutchinson family,” to a “never- 
ending still-beginning” tune, which goes straight 
from the hearts of the singers to the hearts of the 
audience. We cannot believe in the catholicity 
of any one, whether he be a mere aimless hunter 
after amusement or a thoughtful musician, who 
would repent having given these interesting persons 
anevening. But we wish that in their future per- 
formances they would dispense with any accompani- 
ment. Whenever introduced it was detrimental, 
because decidedly inferior ; which their singing and 
their delivery are not. 


Mrstcat Gosstr.—Our “ highest personages” have 
been disposing of their leisure in a manner worthy 
of true patrons of Art. On Tuesday evening an 
English version of the ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles was read 
by Mr. Charles Kemble, before Her Majesty and the 
Court circle, in the Picture Gallery of Buckingham 
Palace, Mr, Kemble sat on a stage erected for the 
purpose, at the south end ; having the chorus ranged 
meither side. On the floor was the instrumental 
rehestra, composed of Her Majesty's private band, 
conducted hy Mr. Anderson. ‘The chorus speaker's 
prt was read by Mr, Bartholomew, the translator 
ofthe musical text. The chorusses were sung by 
fourteen’ voices, picked from among the Sacred 
Harmonic Society: the solos by Signor Galli and Mr. 


Smythson, whotook the same parts last year at Covent 
Garden 


On the other musical entertainments of the week 
the Gossip is the only fit reporter. What is there 
ry. for instance, for critic to say on the performance 
i Samson’ by a body so stationary as the Sacred 
a Society ? with the principal songs taken 
q Miss Birch, Miss Hawes and Mr. Braham ? 

1 What new admiration has any one to express at 

manner in which the powers of our veteran tenor 


hold out ? it being obvious from his recent concert, 
that we somewhat prematurely took for granted his 
retirement from public life, when we noticed, a 
few weeks since, his intention of lesson-giving. What 
new protest is there to be made against a monster 
programme like that of Mr. Allcroft's Concert—com- 
prising every attainable artist, and made up of some 
forty pieces of music ; a large portion of which, our 
contemporaries tell us, were encored ?—or against 
the miscellaneous entertainments, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, now, it seems to us, unhappily, 
more numerous than ever—by which managers of 
literary and scientific institutions keep down the 
very taste for Art they profess to encourage? No- 
thing, we repeat, remains to be remarked on all these 
topics: but we may once again express our judg- 
ment that “ the profession” would do wisely to bestir 
itself in furtherance of some es calculated to 
check the dilution—not diffusion—of taste. We be- 
lieve that there is ample room and audience enough 
for a new establishment of orchestral concerts: some- 
thing which should stand between the miscellaneous 
entertainments of M. Jullien and the exclusive Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. The hint is, at all events, worth 
considering by all who love the art, and would see 
the musician flourish. 

Meanwhile, choicer entertainments do not appear 
to lack patronage. Mr. Lucas commenced his Mu- 
sical Evenings tor Quartetts, &c, on Thursday last. 
Here we had the pleasure of hearing two Quintetts, 
the first by Mendelssohn, the second by Mozart: and 
two Quartetts:_the first by Haydn, the second by 
Beethoven. M. Sainton’s leading and reading of this 
chamber music seems to us improved ;—to be more 
certain and less spasmodic than formerly. The un- 
steadiness of the second violin, however, gave a 
certain uneasiness to the whole performance, which, 
we doubt not, will be rectified on future occasions. 

How far report may be trusted ’tis hard to guess: 
mystification in matters which demand the utmost 
directness being increasingly the order of the day. 
Let us be cautious, therefore, and state that we fancy 
we have heard of an attempt made by the committee 
of the Birmingham Festival to secure Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind for their August meeting. 

The news from Paris is but unimportant. ‘ Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine,’ by MM. Saint Georges 
and Halévy, is said to have made a decided “ hit” 
at the Opéra Comique of Paris. There are always 
good new singers coming forward at the Académie, 
who never come.—The German tour of M. Berlioz 
is reported to be a succession of triumphs,—our last 
tidings thereof being from Prague, where the com- 
poser and his works had been received with enthu- 
siasm. ‘Two operas on the legend of ‘ Loreley’ have 
appeared,—one by M. Lachner, at Munich, the other 
by M. Heinze, at Breslau. Mdlle. Kreutzer, the 
daughter of Herr Conradin Kreutzer, is said to have 
made a successful début at Berlin, in her father’s 
* Night at Grenada..—_M. Prudent, the most won- 
derful of French pianoforte wonders, has been 
“ starring it” according to approved fashion at the 
Court of Spain.—From Italy we have to announce 
the arrival of Sig. Sanchioli, to open, we presume, 
our Opera season.—To this we may add a commu- 
nication just received from an enthusiastic cor- 
respondent, who writes from Naples—* The great 
attraction at San Carlo for the last two or three 
weeks has been the new opera of ‘Stella,’ by Cav. 
Pacini, the poetry by Signor Cammarano. Like 
most of the music of this master, requiring a 
repetition to enable one to appreciate its beauties, it 
has now, after a month's performance, thoroughly 
established itself in the favour of the Neapolitans. 
Stella is the daughter of the celebrated Gianni of 
Capua, and the time of the action is during the 
invasion of Charles VIII. The whole interest of 
the drama turns upon the attachment of Stella for 
one of the invaders, who afterwards deserts her, The 
instrumental parts of this opera are of that kind 
which is apt to degenerate into the noisy and the 
complicated, but for the art of the master: thus is it 
that one feels at the first hearing of ‘Stella’ simply a 
desire to hear it again,—at a second hearing a posi- 
tive pleasure,—and at the third, a conviction of the 
genius of the master. The vocal parts are full of 
harmony, even when they have not all the force and 
beauty of novelty :—as in the opening chorus, for 
instance, What a sweet melancholy, too, prevails 











in the air of the bass‘ Qual d'un genio la sembiauza,’ 
—in striking contrast with the power of ‘Stranier 
che tardi? involati,’ sung by Coletti in his usual 
masterly manner. Nor must I omit to notice the 
force and beauty of ‘Ove ti aggiri o barbaro,’, the 
chorus of the handmaidens of Olympia,—the arriva 
of Stella, and the enthusiasm of love expressed 
with so much grace and fervour by Signora Buccini 
in *Giunge all’ excesso il mio contento.’ Tadolini 
took the part of Stel/a in that tender, impassioned 
and fervid manner which equally distinguish her in 
the delirium of Linda, or the extravagancies of Adina 
in ‘L*Elisir d’Amore.’ 





Drury Lane.—A new ballet, called ‘ The Island 
Nymph, was produced here on Thursday night, with 
Madlle. Maria for the heroine. It is a kind of faéry 
divertissement, and needs dialogue to explain its main 
situation. This is a great fault in a ballet—it should 
so speak to the eye as to render words superfluous, 
Who can know, without reference to the book, 
whether or not the law of a fairy island is death to 
the unfortunate intruder, unless informed by some 
stage inscription? But all such devices are monstrous, 
and therefore properly omitted. Instructed by the 
libretto, however, we are enabled to understand that 
Leara, a young Greek (M. Desplaces) is wrecked 
on the fairy isle, where he meets with the nymph 
Edda (Malle. Maria), and, in a grand pas de deuz, 
woos her, and is accepted. But their happy loves 
are interrupted by the Queen of the island (Mdlle. 
Neodat), who threatens him with capital punish- 
ment, only good-humouredly to remit it. Scarcely 
does the wanderer deserve such extraordinary mercy, 
for he no sooner sees the nymph Chloe (Malle. Louise) 
than he forgets his former attachment; Z’ Amour 
(Miss A. Payne) is, indeed, somewhat charge- 
able with his fault; for Z’dmour, flying about 
everywhere, is bent on mischief. The faithless 
Greek, however, is by the loss of one sense brought 
to his other senses. The statue on the pedestal of 
Fidelity blinds him with a sudden flash of meteoric 
indignation—the partner of his error leaves him in 
his misfortune. But his true love returns, and leads 
the repentant man again to the statue, where his 
sight is restored. This business transacted, the lovers 
take their departure from the island, the Queen and 
the whole of the corps de ballet assenting. The 
dancing of Malle. Maria was exquisite for grace and 
meaning—that of Mdlle. Neodat, though broad 
enough in its general style, had an occasional hard- 
ness, which partook of infelicity. Want of ease is 
not dignity. The ballet was successful. 











































































MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 26.— A commu- 
nication was made by M. Pouillet on the subject of 
the new discovery on electricity by Mr. Faraday. 
M. Pouillet has performed a series of experiments 
with a view of ascertaining how far Mr. Faraday 
is authorized to make the deductions to which he 
has come. Although M. Pouillet does not appear 
at the present moment to have convinced him- 
self on all the points alluded to by Mr. Faraday, 
he agrees with him in regarding the discovery as 
one of importance, and which may lead to great 
results—A letter was received from the Abbé 
Moynot, announcing a discovery by an Austrian, 
named Haidinger. This discovery consists in dis- 
tinguishing with the naked eye natural from 
polarized light.—A letter was read from Dr. Lalle- 
mand, who is with Ibrahim Pacha, and in which, 
after giving a satisfactory account of the health 
of his patient, he speaks of the beneficial results 
arising from a new mode of employing sulphurous 
waters, resorted to at the baths of Vernet. No- 
where, says Dr. Lallemand, have the thermal 
waters been administered in winter, even in the most 
favoured localities as to climate, and yet the winter 
is the season in which it is most necessary to com 
the maladies for which they are useful, as the patients 
then suffer most acutely, and relapses are more fre- 
quent. In order to be able with perfect safety to 
administer the thermal waters in winter, the entire 
establishment must be kept at an invariable tempe- 
rature of twenty degrees centigrade, and this cannot 
be done by stoves or open fire-places, which require 
acurrent of air arfd are irregular in their action. The 
effect may indeed be produced by steam-pipes, but 
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this is a very expensive system. The only certain, 
and at the same time economical, means is the 
water of the baths themselves; and this is quite 
practicable when the spring at its source has a heat 
of at least sixty degrees centigrade, is very abun- 
dant, and is brought to a height greater than that 
of the building itself, so that the water may circu- 
late freely through every part of it. The thermal 
establishment must also be in a temperate climate. 
Dr. Lallemand then proceeds to speak of the well- 
known powers of sulphurous waters in old affections 
of the lungs; but states that hitherto the attempts 
to place them in direct contact with the lungs by 
inhalation through tubes have been attended with 
painful effects to the patient. To obviate this evil, 
Dr. Lallemand makes his patients inhale in the 
natural way the atmosphere of these waters. The 
patient is placed in a large room fitted up for the 
purpose so that the water may arrive from below 
and fall from the top, and be at a regular tempera- 
ture of from eighteen to twenty degrees. At first 
the patient can bear this only one or two hours, but 
by degrees he is habituated to the atmosphere, and 
can remain twelve hours without inconvenience. In 
a very few days, adds the doctor, the patient expe- 
riences decided benefit, and eventually radical cures 
are performed. He asserts that there are at this 
moment, at Vernet, several consumptive patients 
who were cured there a few years ago, but who, as a 
measure of precaution against the return of the 
disease, pass the most rigorous portion of the winter 
at the establishment. Dr. Lallemand affirms that 
he is speaking of well-authenticated cases of tuber- 
cular disease, some of which had reached the third 
stage, which, under ordinary circumstances, is fatal.— 
Feb. 2..Amongst the communications were the 
following:—From M. Sainte-Preuve showing the 
errors committed by M. Garella and M. Lloyd in 
their account of the levels of the isthmuses of 
Panama and Suez, and those of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean; M. Canat explaining the ap- 
parent mystery of the existence of marine shells in a 
soil which the sea is never supposed to have touched ; 
(according to M. Canat, these shells, which are those 
of oysters and other shell-fish, came out of the 
Roman kitchens, instead of having been deposited 
by the Atlantic or the Mediterranean).— M. Pelouze 
gave an account of some experiments made by him, 
with a new mode of assaying metals, so as to 
ascertain the character, extent, and proportions of 
alloys—M. Gaudin presented to the Academy an 
account of a new light which he proposes to have on 
board ships, so as to prevent accidents at sea. The 
apparatus consists of a reservoir of oxygen, from 
which the gas flows under a pressure of mercury, 
and enters a flame produced by ether or spirits of 
wine through a small aperture at the axis of the 
wick, and the light thus oxygenated is thrown upon 
a piece of magnesia fastened to a thread of platina. 
The lamp in which these are placed has a reflector, 
and the whole is enclosed, with apertures for air, in 
such a way as to be safe from external injury. 
M. Gaudin is of opinion that this light may be 
applied with great advantage to railroad locomotives, 
as well as vessels at sea, and the expense does not 
appear to be at all in proportion to the important 
service that it would render.—A paper was received 
from M. Serres, on the means of the cure of stam- 
mering. M. Serres recommends the equalization 
of pronunciation, viz.: a deliberate enunciation of 
each syllable, a firm determination in the stammerer 
to conquer the defect, and the aid of muscular 
action. The two first-mentioned means have, we 
believe, been tried with success in many cases ; the 
third appears to have something like novelty, as 
regards at least the explanation that he gives of the 
effect of gesticulation. He says,“ As the action of 
intelligence will not always suffice for the regular 
enunciation of syllables, the stammerer must have 
recourse to the motion of the hand or any other part 
of the body. If it is necessary to raise the voice 
and cause it to undergo inflections and modulations, 
gesticulation, which becomes a sort of pedal, will 
aid in the accomplishment of this physiological func- 
tion, for the action will ascend to the chest and 
assist or moderate the muscular action of the 
thorax. 

Lord Brougham’s Lives of Black, Watt, and Cavendish.— 
York, Feb. 10.—May I request the favour of your printing 
the following correction of an erroneous passage in some 





remarks which I have lately made in The Philosophical Ma- | 


gazine (Vol. 28, p.116,) on ‘ Lord Brougham’s Lives of Black, 
Watt, and Cavendish.’ Instead of ‘‘ Priestley’s paper was 
printed in March,” read ‘‘ Priestley addressed his paper to 
the Royal Society on the 21st of April 1783; and, therefore, 
Cavendish’s communication of his experiments to him, 
twice alluded to in that paper, must have been antecedent 
to the speculations founded upon it, which Watt tells us he 
addressed to Priestley on the 26th of the same month, as 
well as antecedent to Lavoisier’s experiments in June. 
This reference to a printed acknowledgment was the most 
precise manner of establishing the priority of Cavendish’s 
conclusive experiments which it was possible to employ, in 
corroboration of his own statement, that they were, in fact, 
all made, as the MSS. I have published prove them to have 
been, two years before.” I remain, &c., 
W. Vernon Harcourt. 

A New Comet was discovered by Father De Vico, 
on the 24th ult., in the constellation Eridanus. 

Institute of the Fine Arts.—Ishould feel obliged by your 
stating, in your next number, that the house in Oxford-street, 
decorated in the Moorish style, referred to in your report of 
a Meeting of the Institute of Fine Arts (ante, p. 155) 
was not executed from my designs, but is the work of Mr. 
Fidian. Lam, &c., OWEN JONES. 

9, Argyle-place, Feb. 10, 1846. 

New Maps.—Mr. Wyld has just published a map 
of The Theatre of War in the Punjaub,—and one of 
The Oregon Territory, copied from the map publish- 
ed in the United States, from a survey made by direc- 
tion of the U.S. government—also The Path of the 
New Planet Astrea, by Mr. J. R. Hind. 

Meteor.—Last night (9th Feb.) a meteor passed southward 
over London, appearing like an unusually fine ‘* shooting 
star,” falling very rapidly until about 55 degrees from the ho- 
rizon, when it ignited (not burst) and still travelled, fora 
second, it seemed, with a most brilliant blue and greenish 
light, and a dusky red flame trailing like that of a lamp 
moved quickly, Time 4 minutes past 11, seen from White- 
hall. Although there was bright moonlight in the same 
direction, a friend with me was conscious of the flash with- 
out seeing the meteor itself. Yours, &c., 

Brixton, Feb. 10. JouN F. Core. 

A Literary Trouvaille.—(From a Correspondent.) — 
It will be recollected by persons conversant with the 
early history of Indian affairs, that, in 1541, the Por- 
tuguese at Goa, fitted out an expedition, formidable 
in those times, consisting of 72 war-vessels, on board 
of which, besides mariners, 2,000 picked soldiers were 
embarked, for theavowed purpose of ascending the Red 
Sea, and destroying the Turkish galleys moored at Suez, 
the same naval force which, four years previously, 
had made its appearance on the coast of Hindostan, 
and there insulted the Lusitanian flag. Agreeably 
to special orders from Lisbon, Estevan da Gama, son 
of the great Vasco da Gama, and eleventh Portuguese 
viceroy in India, assumed the command of this 
armament; but the naval details were confided to 
Joaé de Castro, the best navigator of his day, and 
who, afterwards, became one of the most distinguished 
characters the Portuguese ever had in India. During 
this expedition the admiral kept a log-book, in which 
were noted down departures and arrivals, courses 
steered, currents, bearings, and all other nautical 
occurrences, together with historical facts, and local 
traditions, gleaned from the natives. The main 
object of the enterprise was not attained, and after 
an absence of more than seven months, chiefiy spent 
in the Red Sea, the fleet returned to Goa. The first 
leisure moment, Joaé de Castro had a fair copy of 
his log-book made out, accompanied with drawings, 
which, as the most valuable present he could make, 
he sent over to Prince Luiz, his patron, and at his 
death, the original, in its rough form, descended to 
his heir among his family papers, and was lost. Se 
high was the value attached to Prince Luiz’s copy, 
that it was considered an heir-loom of the Crown, 
and, on the accession of Cardinal Henry, in 1570, 
deposited in the university of Evora, at that time 
in charge of the Jesuits, where it was consulted by 
several eminent Portuguese writers on Indian affairs. 
Joad de Castro afterwards wrote a short Latin account 
of the same expedition, evidently an abstract from 
the log-book ; a copy of which, having been found 
among the papers of the Duke of Burgundy, was 
published at the Hague, in 1609, by the celebrated 
Dutch jurisconsult, Antonius Matheus, in a curious 
and multifarious collection, called ‘ Veteris Evi Ana- 
lecta,’ where it was first seen by D’Anville, the French 
geographer, and by him brought into notice. In the 
Dutch collection Castro's paper isstyled ‘ Itinerarium 
Maris Rubri,’ &c.; and in his ‘ Description of the 
Arabian Gulf’ (Paris, 1760) D’Anville repeatedly 
avails himself of it, as Lord Valentia afterwards 
did; but it is evident that neither the one nor the other 
was aware of the existence of the Rofeiro, or log- 











book, in its original form. The Crown 
peared from Portugal; and, although the ont j 
gent search was made after it, nobody could 

tain at what precise period, or by whom it had tp 
abstracted. San Roman, the Spanish historian, 

sulted it in 1603; consequently, it was there 
was also the original in the hands of the 9, 
family. By some persons the felonious act 
charged to the Jesuits; and certainly, at the pes 
of their suppression, many valuable } man a 
peared from both Spain and Portugal, Be this 
may, no tidings could be obtained of the lost t me 
either at home or abroad, when, in 1828, Dr ; 




































































valho, a Portuguese exile and a man of letters, \{pDICAI 
had filled a professor’s chair in the University M 
Coimbra, to his great joy and astonishment discover ies 
it among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Mugs 

Elated with this extraordinary piece of good Ig Diseased and 
the Doctor determined to copy the whole, with ' ie Pall Mall. 
intention of publishing it on his retum to Por 
as an act of justice to the memory of the author, THE BRI 
the same time the most acceptable service he on T ANCE SO 
render to his countrymen. Having completed his nae oy 


task, he removed to Paris, where, delayed by py) bonus ann 
tical events, he was urged to print his transey the respect 
which he did in 1833, with the aid of a few SDirtel 
and patriotic Portuguese. Through some acciden, 


the printed copy destined by the editor for the Britis 































































Museum was not delivered to that establishment jy | Ano 
the person to whom it had been confided, an omisigtt “* Mor 
which led to a charge of ingratitude and a way  Wla 
of courtesy being made against the Doctor, Thy * CHA 
deficiency has, however, at length been supplied by the _l7,New Brida 
presentation of a printed copy tothe Museum, ng. (1 £0 E 
quisition which, ata moment when so largea shared fat 
public attention is directed to the overland route t) Will 
India, will be considered the more valuable, because " 
the original is not easily read by a foreigner, and wal for FIRE 206, 
besides a good deal injured during the fire at Sirk, roe CAP 
B. Cotton’s, in 1731. een 
Railway Bridge over the Menai Straits—The Gop nthe cont 
vernment having refused to sanction the use of thie . Persons deri 
suspension-bridge of Telford, for the very good reasm anne 
that its security, for such a use, was by no meansge Payment, aller 
satisfactorily established, or rather, that the opposite “Bars and. C 
was certainly proved; a new bridge of two arches,at ny 
a different point of the strait, was therefore deter. 
mined on, where, however, one of the arches mtiR >a nw 
inevitably have a span of not less than 450 feet. Fa joonon 
this object the engineer originally proposed a cast-im : 
arch, of a circular segment, in nearly the usual form, Teen 





but it was decidedly objected to by the Adminlt, 
as not affording sufficient head-way, near the spring 
of the arch, for ships under full sail. A bridge per 
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fectly flat from one side of the arch to the other was siderably lower tl 
thus rendered imperative, and the engineer hadw anne 
set his wits to work to accomplish one of the mos Rin AS 
difficult problems yet unsolved in railway history.J aclaim accrue 
Mr. R. Stephenson has already carried out the ue oe 
of iron in railway-bridges to a greater extent thang Thesecond, 
most other engineers; and for this purpose he isto ) 
adopt the favourite material, and is about to lay acronf ‘ation to the S 
the Menai Straits AN 1RON BEAM 450 feet long, sup AReus 
ported on stone pillars at both ends, The propos! 
is bold; but the method proposed for executing its hon 
ingenious. This great iron beam, 450 feet long8M  pichara B.. 
to be 30 feet deep and 15 feet wide, with a hollora Willem Bax 
the centre, and this hollow is to be so large, that the | = 
railway train shall pass along in the heart or centmg§ /smesCift. 
of the beam. This beam will simply be laid actos _W 
the Menai Straits: one end joining the railway yo ome 
one side of the straits, and the other end joining the te eddit 
railway at the other side of the straits; so that ps base the secs: 
sengers going along the line will simply be whislelf wasn accum 
through the heart of the beam without any percep thanthe estin 
tible difference between this and any other part of bi Bates ‘ 
the line which may happen to be covered in or pany, th 
over. It is, in short, to be an iron tunnel hung) andirequent! 
in the air across an arm of the sea.—Railmj@ |, 
. . | Fo 
Chronicle. s 4 
To Correspoxpents.—G. L. C.—H. M. A.—A Barristers 4 
Wife—F. T. D’A. M.—S. B. G.—D.—E. D. G. M—M. P= © | 
V.—S.—Margaret—received. A=] ' 
We are requested to state that ‘ Letters from the Br IR paid off at an 
Ways of Italy’ were published for the benefit of the Io Assuran 
English Chapel at Lucca, and not, as stated [ante, UJ 38 provisio 
of certain infant schools.—There can be no doubt that th Omee vitt 
works referred to by ‘ A Constant Reader’ are A Board o! 
but it does not follow, from the announcement, that i) st aquarter 





are by the party he supposes 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 






VOLUME, PRICE ONE SHILLING. VNGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY eng slg ALLELS 1D) ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, i, Weteriee. 
. London; ‘inces-street, in .—(Establi 
IsTORICA L PAR » | Pee) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
In Three Volumes. This Associati b 
Vou I, EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. LIFE; immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 
on the Ist of March, in Numbers, at 2s. 6d. each, endowments. 
CHURCHES; being Perspective | A COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN: 
cages bs 


jastical Structures : accompanied 
and te 
lysis of 
BRAN 


tter-press Descriptions, 
Gothic Architecture. 








DON, Architects. 


all ages on equitable 
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(in connexion with life 
security, or upon the security of any description of assign- 
able property or income of adequate value. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa. . * - 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Di 
composed of all classes. 

A large protecting Capital, 
sible responsibility. 

The admission of eve 
term of life, to a ful 
of the profits. 

J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms may be had, and every information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
or to any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns 
of either country. 
Assurances may be effected on Wednes 
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relieving the Assured from all pos- 





Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
periodical participation in Two-thirds 
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spection of his extensive stock 
greatly increased to meet the 


each. 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, | 


ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
of WATCHES, which has been 
z demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each ;, Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
840, and 1842. 
t; 34, Royal Exchange. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—ELkinoton & 


Co. manufacture only one warranted quality. which has 


82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-stree’ 








stood the test of many years" wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as soli 


dsilver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 1 

J _ 45, Moorgate-street,) London. 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 
E ABBOTT'S (late Hodgson & Abbott’s), PALE 

Je ALE.—In addition to numerous testimonials of the su- 
Prriority, of this Beer, read Dr. Copland's celebrated Work on 

ractical Medicine. volume 3, page 96:—“I recommend this 
beverage in preference to the various imitations of it which 
have more recently appeared. because | know that it is pure, 
well fermented, and prepared from the best materials. The 
utmost precautions are also taken against adulteration. For 
many years it was the only article of the kind, and it is still the 
most wholesome.” 
To be had only of E. Abbott, Brewery, Bow, and 98, Grace- 
church-street, and also of Duncan Liddle, 67, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 
N.B. Bottles labelled, corks branded. 


EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes. and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather- 
dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham-court-road. aay 
“4 ‘i ‘ ha 
l’O THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, CLERGY, 
BARRISTERS, &c.—Those painful thoughts and variety 
of annoying feelings which, in despite of the strongest volitions, 
will intrude and render life uncomfortable in the best circles, 
and in the midst of plenty and means of pleasure, and even in 
health ‘unfits the sufferer for active duty and quiet repose, con- 
stitute that class of pure nervousness which the Rev. Dr. 
Willis Moseley professes to cure as certainly as other 














medical men cure ague. Depression of spirits, inquietude, 
sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness 
for study, loss of memory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruc- 
tion. and insanity itself are curable by this discovery. But of 
12,000 applications not 30 are known to be uncured who have fol- 
lowed his advice. ‘The highest classes pay the chemists’ charges 
only, and as much for the cure when completed ; clergymen, 
&c., pay only half the chemists’ charges, and nothing when 
cured. At home from 11 to 3; means of cure in answer to let- 
ters. sent to all parts. 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 
acl c= tnd osname : comes 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
} confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Billious and Liver Complaints ; they act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system Sold in bottles, at Is. lid. or 
2s. 9d. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, 
Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 

3e sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 

HE PEOPLE'S MEDICINES, (sixty-nine in 

number, are intended to secure to the public the guaranteed 
prescriptions of an eminent physician. at a trifling cost, ac- 
companied by full and explicit directions and advice, and to 
guard the credulous against the absurd error that what will cure 
one complaint must necessarily cure another. 

The language to the patient is this :—* You are here offered 
the best prescriptions which Europe can produce, accompa- 
nied by such full directions and advice as must prevent the pos- 
sibility of any risk in their use. They have heen selected from 
every valuable source by a physician of acknowledged emin- 
ence, and are compounded of ingredients which cannot be 
exceeded in purity, (a matter of the highest importance), If an 
medicine will cure any _@ 


iven complaint, one of these will 
effect it, but the Gout Pills will not cure the Ague, nor the 
Axue Pills the Gout.” 

* The People’s Medicines’ may be ordered of any chemist, 
or at the depdt, 367, Strand, (corner of Exeter-street,), where 
Prospectuses may be had. widths 

MANAGER. F. MOORE, Esq., M.R C.S, OF ENGLAND, to 
whom all communications may be addressed at the oflice, 8, 
Little Marlborough-street, Regent-street. 
HOOPING COUGH.—The extensive sale of 

HURST & CO'S. celebrated Hooping Cough Pills by 
recommendation alone, in private practice for nearly a century, 
during which they have been tried, and inevery instance with 
success when properly administered, induces the present pro- 
prietors to make their invaluable qualities as a specific remedy 
more generally known; possessing no unplesant taste, they are 
readily dissolved in a teaspoonful of warm water. and in that 
form easily given to the most weakly children and infants; it is 
indeed, in protracted cases their efficacy is most apparer t. from 
the care required in their preparation. | They can only be pro- 
eured genuine from the sole proprietors, BELLINGHAM 
BROTHERS, chemists and druggists, 390, Strand, and for the 
convenience of parties residing at a distance, they are sold in 
boxes at ls. 9d. each, duty included, to go br best. it being only 
necessary to write stating the age for which they are required 
to meet with immediate attention. Testimonials, ranging over 
a century. from persons in every rank of life can be seen on 


application. a, 
PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS in 
ten minutes after use, is insured by 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Another Cure of Coughs and Colds. 
** 4, Princes-street, Hull, December 3, 1845. 

“Sir, Last winter I took cold, which brought on a_very bad 
cough, which soon began to wear a Having an 
aversion to call in a medical man, | was easily prevailed upon 
by a friend to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and it gives me great 
piennure to inform 38 tbat | am now perfectly restored to 

ealth by them. C. Paner.”’ . 2 

To SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are. invalu- 
able, as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase 
the power and flexibility of the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price is. 14d., 2 








HE BRITISH M UTUAL LIFE ASSUR- (pecially) ga any other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 
\ ANCE SOCIETY entertains eeggecale of x Gonestgion = : 
Jeted haf wmralving the contingency of human life, and offers the follow- | speCTAL NOTICE.—To secure the advantage of this year's 
m pleted hi advantages to its members : 1 entry, Proposals must be lodged at the Head Office, or at any 
ed by bonus annually (in the shape of low premiums) equal to | ofthe Society's Agencies, on or before Ist MARCH. 
fn POW those of other offices granted every 3, 5 OF 7 years. and aieed . 
3 i tof a larger bonus than can possibly be a 
«itt offces, inthe peculiarly beneficial mode adopted inthe | ¢ COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
distribution of the surplus. é . ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Inco ted by Royal Charter. 
Prospectuses and every phractice “a, BA on applica- Patentioped Se . ead Olice. 26, ai Lndrowe-cewase, Edin- 
tion at the Office, 17, New. ” * e urgh; London ce, 61 A, Moorgate-street. 
Specimen of Tables :— v ietident His Grace the DURE of BUCCLEUCH and 
| _Annaal al Annual UBENSBERRY, K.G. 
Age.| Premium Age.| Premium | Age.| Premium Vices Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Gray; the Right Hon. 
i cote aaet bord OBERT CHRISTIE, M 
#0 | £1 5 8 ao | £2 149 1 6 | £6 67 The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Eoctete ie, 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. that the whole profits are divisible among the policy-holders 
. New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. every three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 
lied byt 1 fety. 1 iti 
plied by the — | has attended the Society, it may be stated, that the additions 
UM, an ac, 1 LOB E INSURA NC E, made to Policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
’ G Patt Matiand CornalLt, Lonpon. on the sum assured and on the vested bonus. Thus the holder 
‘ge a share df Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman, of a Policy for 1,000. effected on the Ist of March, 1832, will, if 
and rout William Tite, Esq. FLAS. Deputy Chairman. it become a claim (after 3ist August) during the present year, 
bh ute ty George Carr Glyn. Esq. Treasurer. be entitled to 1. seat, 6. ‘i and ay as regards other Policies, 
ible, because Established 1 e Accumulate: ‘und exceeds 300,000/., and the annua 
: or FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, | ANNUITIES. and the | revenue is above 80,000/., the whole being in a course of steady 
ner, and F 
eT, and Wale "pyRCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES, | 2nd increasing Phew yee 
ire at Sir R CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. POLICIES effected before the Ist of MARCH participate in 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of | ® FULL YEAR'S SONY eT Pon apely yr a 
nt of premiums received. sé . 
s—The Ge — may be pr pase = Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 61 a, Moorgate-street. 
a: the contingency of one life surviving another. 
Te ot nctat® fering Life Incomes from ‘Church Preferment, | PRRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
aoa Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment, may PANY, 1, Princes-street. Bank, London. 
- good reason by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Annua Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
vy NO means Feyasent, slievtt png Reet: ag = death would other- ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
tf wise occasion to their famaly or (mene: MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
the opposite , Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
wo arches, at information, may be obtained 4 the Offices in London, and of ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 
fore d the Company's —_ ood ea bend ) the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 
refore deter. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
arches must : [ARLES DENHAM, Secretary. __ | the first five years. the remaining half premiums being paid out 
50 feet, For fooniomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ph Sa after five years, will be annually divided 
| + 4 6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. PROPRIRTARY BRANCH 
ed a cast-iron Established 1823. - , The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assured. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV 
» usual form, ‘ ; oe ewe Sse An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
Aisin) y t Right | ay ee Prenkiane Lewis, Chairman. where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
» Admiralty, enry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. - 
r the spring _— are among the advantages offered by this or Paitecredit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
: — : half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
. bridge per ee Da of Feonem Goan Graee, of one gihoe Se paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 
he other walle siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. the holder. EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES 
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ineer had to 
divisible among the p ertens Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
of the mos gb ame & cated, after the payment of the, Fifth Anneal hole Term of Life. -_ 
. ium, ery Policy eflected on e participat . 
~ ae by eg a led to the pent division of Profits. oe athe taggaea PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
out the we onus, in , averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- ° 
ums paid. . i - 
extent thanf Thesecond, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. | Half Pre- | WholePre- | Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
) he isto The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. Age. minum first|mium after Age.| mium first | mium after 
a Po To, Pee a at NER | five years. | five years. i} | Seven years. lseven years. 
0 lay across cation to the Secretary, hadnt ~~ ee ‘ . » quam — | 
eet long, Sup- RGUS Lis ASSURANCE COMPANY, m € ‘. d. | & . a. | ~ £ i . £ a, 4. 
[he propos! 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. | | 
call oP Raponnyes ty special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 1V. c. 78. o ; er ; ue > | ; . : | . = ‘ 
cctig 8h Fo area Alera, Carmen Ble aes sl iad lees 
. . . 7 yrman. | 
eet Wt nate Suns toge | Momnerr og ar. | | Be | dee |B) La | ae 
h a hollow m ee Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 50 | 2 79 | 4156 || | 2 2 6/4 5 0 
arge, that the Fees eet cea Themes Betis: Ue . Ald. s | 21810 | 5178 || | 212 9 | 5 5 6 
art or centre James Clift, Esq. “a seatfreal mis, Pocock, —" PETER MORRISON. _ 
A ysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. re y a 
ve Jaid actos ay er Coulson, Esq. 2, Feoderick > ace, Old Jewry. JNCAUSTI Cc, VENETIAN, and other 
> railway 0 aptine stare —tromaes San, of King's Cotegs. 4 PATENT. TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
a vantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. u sed MINTON Co.'s Wa ion- 
d joining the Dalia of Peanaianen y pu rchased at Min L# ° 4 4 rehouse, No. 9, Albion 
so that pat ls eiditien to the subscribed Capital of 30,0002. the assured ae ey ee WYATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
: ethe security of the Company's rapidly increasing income,| ‘The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
ly be whirled Sra geammatation dovesnace Yr ramet A) Government | price. 7 7 . 
t any percep than the estimated liabilities ofthe Touueee. yee are N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
other part a nel tes of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 
. = with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the aie ~ 7 on 
d in or pany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an | | ETCALFESS NEW PATTERN 17 OOTH 
nel hung 11M endireqdeuthe dele conus without risk, inliewof the deferred | LV BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
: 7 we," -—- ny eae ofprofits, | bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
—_ a i o Assure le ivisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectua 
Age.| For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. and extraordinary manner, and ‘ famous for the hairs not 
n £017 : 
» te . £019 1 £1 11 10 | coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
‘ ry 15 1 0 | third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
—A Barrister’ » 1 0 169 21410 | nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
M—M.J2- ® ; Mil 119 10 4 on | Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
One-third 24 317 0 6 010 Brushes of igeores graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Be, of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at5 Brushes, whicb act in the most surprising and successful man- 
| from the By peld of ut oni int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be | per. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
benefit of th pe any time without notice. properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
r at rances for advances of money,as security for debts, or direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
ed (ante, p-§ ee for a pally, when the least present outlay is | profits an destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
Joubt that the Ofice ~ Rhy roy = oS commpeenoneve Tables of the Argus ry poaine Smayras Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Esta- 
articularly favourable to the assured, men 
ae Board of , with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
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EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe's” 
by some houses. 
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. 9d., and iis. 
Agents: Da Silva & Co. , Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, 


THE ATHENAUM 











~ Just published, re 5 
HE OREGON QUESTION DETERMIN ED 
by the RU LE of INTERNATIONAL LAW. By EDWARD 
J. WALLACE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, Bom 
‘ ‘A. Maxwell & Son, 32, Bell- -yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


ISTORY of the INDIAN TRIBES 
NORTH AMERICA. By T. lL. M‘KEND 

HALL, Esq. = 2 Parts, or 3 Vols. folio, with 120 MAGNIFICENT 
covourrp Puates, A fine'and complete copy of this great work is 
offered for 22/. 08. instead of 35/., the subscription price. Apply to 
Kich & Sons, 12, Red Lion-square. 
RT DE VERIFIER LES DATES. 
The most complete edition of this great and so highly cele- 


brated historical work, is the edition in 10 large vols, we 4to., 
comprising, in addition to thel three volumes the 





of 
NEY and JAMES 





On Tuesday, PH 8vo. oye 'T 10s, 6d. c! 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE, or Out- 
lines of a Theory of Profits and Prices; includ 
Examination of the Principles which determine the Relative eee 
of Corn, Labour, and Currency. 
y PATRICK 75 AMES STIRLING. 
_Oliver & Boyd. Edinburgh ; Simpkinv, Marshall & Co. London. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 11. Ns. 6d, 


ITHA OF THE FOREST. 
By the Author of ear and ‘Lord Dacre of 


rly ready, in 3 vols. 14. 11s. 6d. 
W AR, AND ADVENTURE. 
y H. HARKNESS. 
E. ee. Library, 26, Holles- -street. 





G 


Also, n 
LOVE, 





Benedictines, which is here corrected and enlarged, the times 5 

the Christian era, and the continuation to the time of ~--* 

The few remaining copies of. this important wor! rice 13 

guineas, or on ie aper, price 18 guineas, are to be had only of 
Rich k Sona, 12, Red Lion-square. 


EDICAL GALVANISM —Just published, 
price — A GUIDE to its CORRECT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By J. HORNE, Surgeon, &c. 
London : fee Thornthwaite & mW ood, Manufacturers of the 
Improved Electro-Galvanic Machines, price 3/. 3s., 123, Newgate- 
street. 





“his day is published, in small 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 5s, 6d. 

SERMONS on the LORD’S PRAYER 
' and other COLLATERAL SU + A dig DOCTRINAL and 
PRACTICAL, by the Rev. HAMILTON VERSCHOYLE E, A. = 
Minister of the Episcopal Church, Upper Bagot-street, and Ch: 
lain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Dablin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; Longman & Co. London ; 
and | all Booksellers. 


| R. MAN TELL'’s’ THOUGHTS ona PEBBLE. 
New and enlarged Edition (Seventh), with 14 Illustrations, 
two coloured, in purp' <r cloth, gilt, price 3s, 

This elegant little book, primer-like in size, and illustrated by 
fine coloured plates and wood engravings, serves still to convey 
some of the grandest truths in geology.” 

American Journal of Science. 
Reeve. Brothers, King William-street. Strand. 











Now ready, cheapest and best Edition, without curtailment, wipe 
only Is. 6d. handsomely printed in large type, MICHELET’S 
CELEBRATED Work, entitled 
PRIESTS, WOMEN, and FAMILIES. 

An entirely new and elegant Translation from the French, 
with additional Notes, and Michelet’s famous Third Preface, in 

Reply to the Attacks of the Jesuits. 

__fondon : Charles Edmonds, 154, Strand ; and a all Booksellers, — 
Publishing Monthly, 1s. each, Sacred s and Sec 
VocaLt SCORES, Edited by JOHN NULLA. 
SACRED. 
it contains : 
Hymn for the enw ~Lova of all Lords 
Iiymo Gloria in Excelsis Deo ... 
Anthem.... Like asthe Hart 
Hymn .. Redeemer! nom Thy w 
SECULAR, 
No. IL. contains: 
a snatch me swift ... 
Glee . © Mistress, mine 


Walmisley. 
ool — 


work is done, Linrieg. 


Glee... Dr. Calleott. 





Now ready, in 1 volume, imp. 8vo. price 5s, 
YHE LITERARY ANN AL REGISTER, 
1845, and CATALOGUE RAISONNE of NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS of i845. This work, which contains as much matter 
as 5 cocinecy venemen, contains an Analytical Review of every 
Work published 
Also the FEBRUARY Number, price 1s, 
CHURTON'S LITERARY REGISTER AND LONDON 
MISCELLANY. 
E. | Churton, 26, Holles-stroet ; and W. Strange, Paternoster-row. 


MEDIcaL GAZETTE, Fepruary 13. 


Principat Contents 
Mr. Solly on Compound Dislocation of the Astragalus. 
Mr. Tomes on Dental Physiology and Surgery 
Mr. prichenn on some of the more important Diseases of the 


Ss) 
Dr. iH. M. Hughes on Paracentesis Thoracis. 
Dr. Percy (of Birmingham) on Diabetes Mellitus. 
Several shorter Original Papers. 
Leading Article on the French Report on Vaccination. 
e latest Foreign _anees seaeguaee and Cases. 
teviews—Pr Tables of Mortality. 
Lists of Gentlemen who yo ssed their Examinations. 
And a variety of matters of interest to the Medical Profession. 
pee : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
ust published, 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 8s, 
T Is’ TORICAL and ARTISTIC TLLUSTRA- 
‘TIONS of the TRINITY, with numerous Elucidatory 
ravings ; gg “= & My ie Ries, e, Progress cn. and Decline 
Doctrine. By th EARD, D.D. 
- The work 
be perused 








bespeaks San 9 43... and deep research, and will 
with great interest by all who are curious upon a matter 
which has connected with it questions of grave moment to divines 
and polemics,”— Gulliver, 

“ Dr. Beard has here hit upon a rich vein of argument, hitherto 
nearly neglected, and worked it out well. The pictorial illustra- 
tions are numerous and | valuable. ”"—The Inquirer. 

London: Simpkin, 1 & Co. ti 
Market-street. 





: T. Forrest, 





NEW WORK ON COLOUR. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with 14 coloured oe 
TTHE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 
COLOURING 8Y wht APISRD. By D. RK. HAY. 
Bound in a new and e elegant st price One Guinea. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Blinbaren and London. 
Lately published by the same Author, 
A Nomenclature of Colours, &c. with coloured 


2is, 


IN 





b Stevens. 
M 


LW ilbye. 


Part Song .. For the Woods I yearn.. 

Madrigal ..Fly, Love, aloft 

Madrigal ::All’ Creatures now are merry- 
minded Bennett. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
MAINZER’S NEW WORKS. 


[ USIC.—MAINZER’S play for the 
4 YOUNG, in Sortnightly Parts, 14d. eac 

This little work las been prepared with the * to furnish 
schools aud families with a complete set of juvenile compositions. 
The poetry, treating of sacred and moral objects, has been written 
and selected with the greatest care. 

Gaelic Psalmody of Ross-shire and Sutherland, 

with the Introduction and Dissertation on the Origin and Charac- 


ees those various specimens of popular Melodies, price 2s, 6d. 
each. 


Gaelic Psalmody, cheap edition, 6d. each. 
Standard Psalmody of Scot!and, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Cameronian Widow's Lament, 1s. each. 
The Covenanter’s Lament, 1s. each. 


Ruth and Naomi Anthem, for Solo and Chorus, 3s, 
each. 


_W.S. Orr & Co. London ; Menzies, 61, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
I ON QUIXOTE.—Just published, all the Songs, 


Duets, and Chorusses in Mr. Macfarren’s new Opera, Don 





Qutaste, as produced with 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
encored :— 
‘Ah! why do we love !"—Sung by Miss Rainforth, price 2« 
‘Calm those frowning looks’ 0. 
*Sweet were those hours of Infancy’— -. Allen, 2. 
*1 quit my Pillow’ 
Also the Overture, price %s., and the favourite Airs in two ene 
hy Burrowes, each, 4s, 
Chappell. 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW Pte D’AUBIGNE’S ges — 
Now ready, demy 8vo. price 12s. c) 
FUStory of the RE FORMA: TION of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Vol. IV. By J. H. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNA, D.D. &c. Assisted is the preparation of the Eng- 
lish Original by H. WHITE, B.A. 
Contains the most important Epoc te in the Great Reformation. 
_ Oliver & Boy: d, E dinburgh ; ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, _ London. — 


NEW EDITIONS of Dr, COMBE’S WORKS. 
I. On Digestion and Diet. 


Edition, price 2s. 6d 
Phy siology applied to Health and Education, 
People’ 's Edition, price 2s. 6d, 
The Twelfth Edition of the same Work in a neat 
volume, Svo. price 7s. 6d. 
III. On the Physiolo 
Po! ¢ lateness. for the Use of 


the greatest possible success at the 
The following Songs are rapturously 





Sixth, or People’s 


ical and Moral Management 
arents. Fifth Edition, 6s. (Just 


go & Stewart & ke t. burgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. London ; and all Books li — - 





An Essay on Ornamental Design, folio, 57 
plates. 42s, 

Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analyzed. _ ito. 17 plates. 25s. 

The Natural Principles of the Harmony of Form, 
4to. 18 plates. 15s, 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to 
Interior Decorations. Svo, 5th edit, 7s, 6d. 

Just published, price Half-a-Crown cloth, 7 

I OME AMUSEMENTS; a Choice Collection 
Porfeits. 





of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games, and 


By PETER PUZZLEWELL, Esq. 
Nursery Ditties from the Lips of Mrs. Lullaby. 
Illustrated by Leech. One Shilling. ; fl 
‘om Thumb, his Life and Death, with tinted 
Illustrations. One Shilling. 


Graciosa and Percinet, a Fairy ‘lale, with tinted 
Illustrations. One Shilling. 
Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Pauls 
Churehyard, 
M. FRASER TYTLER'S NEW WORK. 
THE WONDER SEEKER ; or, the History of 
CHARLES DOUGLAS. With een by Absolon. 
Fon. Svo. 4a. 6d, cloth ; 5s, 6d. coloured, gilt 
iss Tytler has the ha py art of at once (ie ng the mind, 
training the judzment, an cultivating the affections. —Edinburgh 
Witness. —BSee also Atheneum, Jan. 1 
The Mine; or, Subterranean Wonders. An 
Account of the Operations of the Miner, and the Product of his 
Labours. 6th edition, enlarged by Mrs. Loudon, with 16 Steel and 
45 Wood Engravings. 4s. cloth. - a 
The Ship ; a Description of different Kinds of 
Vessels, Ship Building, Steam Boats, Flags of various Nations, &c. 
Sth edition. revised by M. H. Barker, Esq., ‘The Old Sailor, with 
numerous I}lustrations, Price 4s, s. 


Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 








WORKS recently published by 
BARTHES AND LOWELL, 
Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street. 
ABIRES GUIDE to FRENCH CONVER- 
ON. 10th ctitien, ~ ised and corrected by T. 
BR. AssiU 18mo. half-bo 
A book well adapted ‘. the use of schools.) 
Sure’ s English and French and French and 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 32mo. bound. 65, 
Smitn’s Guide to English, French, German, and 
Italian Conversation. 1 thick volume, 32mo. bou nd, 7s, 
(Very useful for travellers.) 
BrassEvr's (Professor) Theoretical and Practical 


Grammar of the French , in use at King’s College. 4th 
edition, 12mo, cloth boards. 


Raed & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, 
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By WAM by ROBERTSON, MD. nt 
E. just ready for publication the following: my 
1846, Post 

3. A HAND-BOOK to KILLARNEY, y 
5. The KNIGHTAGE of GREAT Brip 
BY E. CHURTON, 26, HOLLES-STREET. 
Year, with a copious double Index, with the Sizes ‘and P 
3. GITHA OF THE FOREST. By the | 
5. The BIBLICAL CABINET ATUR 
coloured, bound in morocco, 15s. 

and System of publish 

HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICL 
Agricultural Society of England | Milk, to remove bad taste 
Broccoli, autumn Packing 

calendar a Soaring, ame Pelargoniums, , 3 keep 


[Fen j 
ublished, 8vo. cloth, price 10s, = 
HE NATURE and TREAT MENS 
B 
London: John Churchill, Prine sean, 
CHURTON, 26, HOLLESSTRERT Y 
. LOVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE, 1 
by H. HARKNESS. 3 vols. 14 lle. 6d, 
2. CHURTON’S COUNTY KALEN) 
Svo, 5s, 
yx The e County Kalendar was announced for Publication j 
but has bee: ned a 
List st of High Sheriffs. ee Inert the 
a Map, and Four Illustrations, 18mo. 
4. BURKE'S ROYAL FAMILIES of EN 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. Part I. Imperial yy, 4 
d IRELAND. By J. B. BURKE, & . 
Tsmo. 5a. ° wis Comal 
MPORTANT WORKS JUST PUB 
1. The LITERARY ANNUAL REGIS 
and Catalogue Raisonné of New Publications for 1845, 6 
an Analytical Account of Hog | New Work published 4 
1 vol. imp. 8vo. 5s 
2. BURKE'S ALDIC ILLUS 
TIONS. Part30. 2». éd. 
rg <. Lord Dacre of Gilsland, and *Rodenhurst’ 3 yy 
re The LORD OF BURGHLEY. AP 
in Five Acts, Svo. us. 6d, 
eining 24 Maps by! a copious Index, showing atone Viera ’ 
Plain, 5s. ; outlined in y 
6. The Book Collector's Hand-Book. A 
to the Formation of a large Library, at a small price, 8a & 
7. The AUTHOR'S HAND-BOOK. A Gui 
to th i asi 
edition, with 9 Engravings. 
Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDBNS 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLED 
Of Saturday, February 7, contains Articles on 
Amateur ener Milk, application of 
Bee-hives Muck Manual, Falkner’, rer, 
Bones and sulphuric acid Orchids, culture of 
a. of Operations, horti- Painting, oil, patent 
ears, autumn 
Pear trees, to ri 
Cattle, rearing of winter 
ber estate, farming on Pelargoniams, Hy Tea} 
Corn, Indian Thumb, by W. T. 
Draining deep stiff clays, by J.| Phosphate of tions 4 as food 
1 


Electro re od 

Esculents, not Pp 

a A Clubs, subjects for dis- 
cussi0l vy 

neon profits of, dependent ‘ 


Food, hi 
Fork husbandry, Wortley’s Es- 


Fruits and Farinacea, by Smith, 


re 
Puchsia Challenge 
Gardeners’ Ben, yd 
Gardeners’ Ch 

Barnes, akoertetaly Rolle 
Glycine sinensis 
Oe, pue showing the 





goals, Palen ‘ 
ap, circulation 0 
Season, mildness of, by Jana} 


Barn 
Sheep, to kill lice on 
Society 0 
Sowing. thick ond thin, by Seal 
St. Peter's Format Clab- 

nants’ rig’ . 

Se 

Supp ryiden of lime, by 


hts 


eS apparatus, cheap 
eating at Polmaise 
Highway: $s, management of 
folly, large 
Horse's foot, by Mills, rev. 
nsects, destruction of 
Lice, ll 
Linnean oon / 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Maidstone Farmers’ Club 
Manures, experiments with 
Manuring, theory of 
Manure, superphosphate of lime 
as 


Manure, bones and sulphuric 
acid as 


The » Gardeners’ Chronicle an and 
ition to the above, the Co 
Mark-lane, and Ganitheld prices, with returns from the _ 
Hep, ae and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
ed account of all the tvanecctions @ of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPFICE {t Advert 
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